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operation (the Center was established by the Bureau of. Indian 
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user,' the following data sources were utilized: (1) the proposal fo^ 
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schools; (3) Reading Preference Questionnaire . (fourth and. fifth 
graders); (4) Teacher Background Questionnaire; '(5) Library Media 
Questionnaire; (6) informal interviews; (7) -library Media Dse 
Questionnaires; (8) cloze "tests (N=479) ; (9) Metropolitan Achievement 
•Test (1971-72, 1974-75, and national comparisons). Statistical 
analysis revealed that the Cefiter was unquestionably an exemplary 
resource and its impact upon the Eskimo student user was beneficial. 
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Abstract^ of the Study ^ 



Tlys tepoft presents\he findings of an evaluation of the Bethel- 

\ ^ 

Regional Library/Media Center. The Center vvas established by the " ' • 

Bureau. of I-ndian Affairs' B'e^h^L/>rgency inJ971 to serve federally 

• operated schools in Eskimo villages of Southwest Alaska. 

A variety of approacl]es was employed in the measurement of two 
central evaluation objectives; the assessment of the Center as an / 
exemplary resource and service, and the impact of a" regional library//' 
media resource on the learning outcomes of Eskimo students.. \ . ' 

Multiple approaches and measures, especially in the- measurement \ . - 
of learning outcomes, were essential in; counterbalancing the basic .'• • 
difficulty of separating the effects of Library Use as a variab.le" • 
from the effects of other variables.. To accomplish this' a vnde range 
of questions, a variety of 'analytical, designs, and a variety of , * 
statistical procedures were employed. With regard to the first ' - 

evaluation ^ective, the study revealed, that the Center is unques- 
tionably an exemplary resource and provides outstanding s-ervice to 
the teachers in the Bethel Agency Schools. 

• Measures related directly to the second evaluation objective, " * 

, the Center's ilnpact on learning out^comes, revealed convincing * 

evidence of the benefits of^ the Center's -resources to the principal 0 ' 

i ' ■ ' *. 

intended beneficiaries, the Eskimo students. ' . . 

/ , • . _ » . - • \_ i ■ 

The Bethel Agency may take justifiable^ prides in tlie establishment ■ ' ^t-, 
and maintenance of an outstandi ng educational service program. wliich - 
might well serve as a model for many other similarly remote and . ^ • 

isolated regions. ^ „ 

lb' ■ . - v. ^' 



CHAPTER I 
' '•' ,^ ■. IflTRODUCTIGN ^ 

~ * * .. . * * •' 

Purpose ' ' • ' 

* * 

The 'purpose of this study was to evaluate the Regional Library/ 
Media Center operated by the Branch of Ecfucation of the' Bureau of- Indian 
^Affairs' Bethel • A^gency. The Center is located in Bethil , Alaska, and . 
serves^2..federally operated'-schools in villages th^ouihout Southwest ' 



AlasJ^va. 



Background of the study - 



Southwestern Alaska is a vast ejcpanse of dft ta 'formejJ by two 
rivers, the Yukon and the tCusk'okwim. Ekqmpassing some 100,000 square 
miles, it is a difficult land at best in whic*i^to live, viith no'forests. 



extremely long and coldNvinters , and permafrost ^dded to poor soil to 
.. . - . , • \ ■ 

discourage any attempt at cultivation during a very brq^ef summer.. 

Geographic and climatic factors notwithsJarid-ing,'i;he^rea is ttie 

Kaneestral 'home of sonje 13,000 nati ve Alaskan Eskimos who -live in 36 vil- ' 

H'^s strung out for the most part along the rivers and the coastline 

of the Bering, Sea. As with-other Native Americans', the Eskimo -people 

of^^mhwesterh Alaska are provided services by the United State s •• • • 

, Government under a trust relationship, and the area is identified admin- ' 

i-stratively as the Bethel • Agency of the Jynea,u Area' of the Bureau of . 

Indian Affair&; The services provided by the Federal Government through. 
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the^Bureau of Indian Affai.rs incfti^4 education, and for many years BIA 

' teachers have been a familiar'part of.' village life, performing , many 

S(2ryic'es-*jiot usually" associated with the classroom. Teachers are the ' 

•.Fe'deral Government '.s representatives at the 1oca> level, expediting a 

. o 

Wloe range of responsibilities such as the ordering of fuel and food, • 
transportation of children to ^oa^wii^Tg-^ools , and providing emergeKcy^ 
niedical treatment, to ntinfe a few. . " 

■ .The BIA operates 32 schqols in the. Bethel Agency today , ganging from 
a one-teacher school t/i th'eight^sljildren enrolled to /n 11 -teacher- school 
■ with ar\ e-nrol1ment of 193. Seven. of\he 32 scTioo-ls provide a kindergar- 
ten prog-ram in addition to the first thraj^{v:;eighth grades found in each 
of the school's. (Some 'schools have no-seventh (M^,eighth' graders. ) Two 
of the schools provide some hrgh' schGo^ level instr-u^ion' for a small 
number of students.* V' ' " . \ 

'• Many of the villages have a native Eskimo'.language , YupT%, as their 
every-day nied.i um of communication. . 'in "these villages' the cfrildren's 
experience wtth'theiV second lai^guage, English, begins when. .they st^rf^ 

s 

^school. In some other. villages; Engjish^has been adopted as the home 

lari^ge, and has been in "us'e for as long as a century^ ' Thus, English 

is„a second language fo/rniT^^skimo children of the population in this ^ 

study^'While if is the home language for others. - - - ' 

. The geography of the Bethel region makes logistics the number one 

problem, in providing any of the .needed services to the Eskimo villagers. ' 

There'-'are^no roads or highways between villages. Surface transporta- - ' 

tionjS possible^during the wintar in some cases, however, by using the 

river as an automobile road. A thoroughfare is cleared by snowplow, ' 

" ■ ,// 

an"d. passe ngc^ cars and trucks traverse the thick ice roadway .with ease.'^r- 





Trie advent of the snowniobile or "sno-go" h'^s replaced t-he dog J;e3in' for 
meleting many of tfflg local transportation needs since like the tea/and 
slid it needs no cl^red or paved highway. 

By far the, most Widely used mode of transportation in tU region, 
as- in all of j*qaska and the far Morth, is the airpN^ane, whi/h carries 
peoj)le and all manner 'of gpods swiftly- and easily beWen/^e supply 
• and jcominuni cations center, kthe\, and the many remote and isolatec 
"Villages. Some locations have\a reasonably dependable year-round land- 

\ < 

, i^g/itrip. At other villages tlie river serves the pilo-ts of -the single 

'■J ■ \ ^ / - 

. ^ngiije aircraft as a runway, landing on skiis in th/ wintertime and on 

pontoions during the brief summer. 

River transportation by bolt is possible du/ing the brief summer, 
of course, and a" great deal of feverish activit/ is required to bring 
in prddigious tdnnages^ of gop'ds, before freezei/p. Restocking of Jup^H^ 
of all kinds for the villages; includingeve/ything needed for operation 
school s/.^s handled by barge from the ocean-going freighter North 
Star, cjperated by the.,BIA Juneau' Area^ Office, which puts in to Bristol 
Bay aftjer breakup in the spring. Small boats are' used by the villagers 
for fishing and for carrying personal goods during this time of year 
also. 



-J 

of the 



Careful advance planning is-isssentiuL to' life and survival in the*" 
villages. All goods needed for. th6 operation a^ village, school must 
b(? ordered the previous year if t^iey are to be received and on'hand for 



^1 \ 





the beginr 


n*ng of the new school .year. { 






'The F 


Regional Library/Media Center. Under theso ronditinn^; nnp 




■» 


v/ould exp^ 


'ct to encounter great difficulty in establishing any kind of 
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educational program^ and the literature provides pleiitlfi^l evidence 
that the job has indeed not been an easy one. The Buroa^j of Indian 
Affairs has had to overcome these and other problems in providing 
schools and programs in the remotest of areas, apd like most education 
agencies has carried on a continuing effort to improve the quality of- 
its educational services to Eskimo children and parents. Part of that 
effort has involved an attempt toprovide comprehensive library and 
media learning resources to the schools in the Bethel Agency in order 

'partially equalize the learning opportunities of Eskimo childi^en 
with those of children living in more favorodand accessible urban . 
locations. ' ' . 

The idea fpr establishing a regional resource center was first 
proposed to the Commissioner_atJjidian Affairs in 1968. - (Crawford, 
1968) The concept was called the Air Bookmobile, referring to the 
delivery system which <would be used in the distribution of books and 
other materials. 

A basic assumption onv/hich the concept was established was that 
throughout the United States the library is an essential lid'integral 
part of the educational system, a part which must be of highest quality 
if it is to carry its share of the educational responsibility. The 
challenge was to deliver high quality services under extremely difficult 
conditions in the most efficient and effective manner possible. 

As with most innovative ideas the Regional Library co:gcept was not 
given immediate universal supports and was not funded for fisfal year 
1969. It appears from the record that the proposal was not re$ubmitte(3 
Tor.fiscal 1970 although other courses of action were undertaken which 
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led to the de facto establishment of a re'^ional library with a highly 
qualified director on board, The Director^repared a new proposal 
J which was submitted by the Juneau Area Office for FY 1971 funding, a 
proposal which requested- funding f roip both Title II and Title HI of " 
the Elementary 9nd Secondary Education Act as well as planning funds 
from the Juneau Area for early childhood education. This proposj>fras^ 
funded^ and additional funds were allocated from Title I of ES^ for '\ 
the establishment of the Regional Library. ..• 
• , The 1,971-72 school year WQjs the first funding year of the BethVi*^ 
Regional Library project, which corttinued'to carry jointly the original- 
---^Hle of Air Bookmobile. , ' • .■■ 

The three year funding cycle provided under /Titlel^II, the 
innovative title of the Elemehtary and Secondary '.Educatibn Act, came • 
to an end in 1973. Since that time the Bethel Regional Library has 
, been continued by the Bethel Agency" as a part of the regular education 
■program, but now in combination wi1;h the Instructional Maten'als Center 
which existed before the Library was established. That cornbi Ration is 
.reflected in°the recently adopted nSmo of Bethel Regional' Library/ 
Media Center. • 

Statement of the problem ' 

The proposal -to establish a regional library for the Bethel Agency 
specified severa^l objectives, the most global 'of\;hich- called for 
e'stablishment of, "exemplary library ser*vice for, a region of the State 
of Alaska which will ^serve as 'a model for ftijture development of library 
servite, throughout the state." (Mudd, 1971) ' ""^-k*,^'. - " 

20 . ' • : , 
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The proposal contained provision for annual evaluation of the 
program and listed one 1 ibrarian/evaluator and one reading specialist/ 
evaluator in its staffing pattern. These evaluators were to make at 
least two trips to Bethel and visit at least two schools on each trip, 
one in flovember and one in May. Each evaluator was to submit a written 
evaluation report after each visit. This function has not been per- 
formed in a foniial sense during the period the Center has been in opera- 
tion. The funds requested for the evaluators as well as for a "dissem- 
^"nator" were deleted from the proposal prior to approval. The "dissem-. 
inator" function was to be that of journalist responsible ?for writing 
and distributing press releases periodically, a function specifically 
included ia Title III guidelines, and- for designing and producing a 
final brochure on the project. ^ 

• The evaluation and disseminat#n,,^uilttions are botF^cons^red 
by project administrators a-s essAial .to the overall, global first"'' * 
objective,, that is: , T ' '•• ' 

• a. td the identification of the, library as "exemplary", 
and to the assessmen^'-^/ the quality of its services 
as "equal to services to be found in an urban area,"' and., 
b. to the determination of quaSfeHy and effectiveness 
sufficient to 'serve as a j^nio^'for future develop- 
■ ment of statewide^ library services ." ' ^ 

. It may be added that ^onie believe the Bethel Regional Library/Media 
Center might serve'as a- mo?ie1 for many other areas where a sparse, 
widely scattered- rural population's" educational needs must be met. 

The problem, then, was to'de'sign aiid, conduct an evaluation study of 
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the Bethel Regional Library/Media Center to ascertain the extent to 
which it is accomplishing its 'specified objective of establ-fshinq an 
exemplary 1 ibr jfry/ media service for rural Southwest Alaska, .and to 
measure the impact of that service on those using and receiving that 
service. Thus the two major objectives for the evaluation study are: 
T. to assess the quality of the Bethel' Regional' ^ 
Library/Media Center as. an exemplary operation, and 
. 2, to measure the impact of the Center's services on 
the learners redeiving those services. 



Definition of terms 



Evaluation: the process of determining the kinds'of deoisions that 
■ have to be made; selecting, Gollectin,g, and analyzing informa- 

tion needed in making these 'decisions; then reporting this infer-"' 

mation to, appropriate decisionmakers. (Klein etal, 1-970) 
^ High Users: those schools in ti?e Bethel Agency BIA which were ,. 

determined by the records to~h a ve "ordered and received the ■ 
„.^Ja-rgest numbers of library/media materials during school year. 

1974-75. This term is also assigned to students and .teachers 

within the schools. 

♦ 

Low Users: those schools in the Bethel Agency BIA which were " 

determined by the records to have ordered and received the" • • 

If. ^ , " 

^mallest numbers of library/media materials during school year 

1974-75. This term is also used "to designate students and 

teachers within the schools. ' , , 

Library Use: refers to a quantitative measure of .the average 
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num^^er of libfary/inedia items per pupil ordered by a-^school 
during a sfhool year. 



Limitations 



Any -effort tojudge the Bethel RegioFfal Library/Media Center A 
an exemplary program must facejthe,.ag^old guestion, "ComparedAo 
what?" National standards for me di/ centers were designated as the 
criteria with wRich^the Center wo ul /-'be compared, yet yf many ways • 
this Center is like no other/jlh/^ very real sense/4hen, any 
comparison of this^Center >nth 6ny other' will no/easily reflect those 
aspects which make it LMiique in. very unusual c/rcumstances, b|jt will 
be limited to -the ^^ic criteria reconBieiKt^Gas national' standarc 



IsolatincKfhe effe( 
lear-nin5^tcpwtrs is an 



the Libra) 



le ta^ 



ITa Center upon stu^nt 



resources v/hi) 



A 




sk, for all ^jiracticiJ-l^^rposes 
Triables assuj::eCfy must be/taken Jj:)-ttr1iccguftt^^ the 

ie Bgihe^^;-Center make fvail^le. 
lero are, f0j>^am\)\e,^j>{sfricular^^ among the 32 

vinage>ettoo,U^>^fr^e level,' there are differences related to fr^w 

[fh tea£:fi%f/plans and implements plans eaph -tia^Tin^ the <Tass room. ^ 
At a major/level , there are suchdifferences as'^he presence of bi-^ 
lingual/progfams, specijiT/educatlon programs, and' kindergartens, in 
some sfchools,, and t n other schools no programs other than the one 
carrieckpn daily, by the classroom teacher. 

In' additi^JTKihere ctre langua'gey.^^^^ncos. Native EskiniQ lang- 
Ua^ s'peakers predominat^^^^otte ^hools and villager, except for' the 
teachers, while other villages claTirr-iQ^ave been predominantly English- 

♦ 
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for a hundred years arliiore. 
Bey<^B^ language background and school curricula, tiie?e~-aj:;e envir- 
onmental differences. Some villages, located near or on large inland 
n'vors or in the Kuskokwim delta area* have generally more frequent 
CQntact with people, goods,, arid services of non-Eskimo society. In 
such locations, severe weather is counterbalanced by the advantage of 
proximity to the more major community of Bethel on the Kuskokwim Rive 
Aircraft can take advantage of breaks in the local weather more readi/y. 
Other villages are much more remote, isolated more frequently and for -, 
longer periods, owing to both weather a^nd distance from other commun- 
"•ties. , . . 

The educational circumstances surrounding learning outcomes of the 
Bethel Regional Library/Media Center, s^h variables as location, 
major curriculum differences, and language differences have been controlled 
for as carefully as has teen feasible.. 

Variables which are more elusive are-.thoie of the teacher in the 
classroaur. what texts are used, how lessons are planned citid conducted,- / 
how student wok. is guided and -evaluated, and how resources of the LibrarW 

Media Center are put into use once they are ordered and received. Ques/ 

' . ■ 7 - 

tionnaires have been employed to establish some certainty about such/ 
events and attitudes as the perceived value of 1 ibrary/me'dia'*fn£iteri/ls in' 
st),ecific subject' matter areasNnd the teachers' actual utlli^atio/ and 
management patterns. ' , _ -V -^•W'^ / 

But a major point to keep in mind throughout this reporj/ is that 

/ 

the lt2vel of Library Use itself is probably the result of a' combination . 
of factors: teachers who believe that their students ca/read, teachers 




•who think their children aren't able to take advantage of the wealth 
of English Unguage materials the Center can provide, and teachers 



whOj believe "they have enough instructionFtTniaterial to work throug'h 
without bringing in additional materials, among others. Certain spec- 
ific factors, such as the amount of time given to teacher-guided read- 
ing ins'truction, have b'een ferreted out from questionnaires, and employed 
in some^ra-V^ises . — ° • • ' 

To summarize to this point, while there are -a va'st number of . * 
variables that are doubtless going unanalyzed, every effort has been 
made either to control for, or to specifically analyze, a wide range 
variables that may be important in the matter' of student learning out- • 
-& 





These questions 



MajO/r questions' 

Ustudy has been guided>y-a^_nuniber of questions per.tinehf to 
major aspects olM4^rary/Medi a Xent evaluate 
focus on the two major arear-ef^mportance to'this evaJ.uatToi 
quality of Library/Media Center services? aftd^^the^earn.ing outcomes "ex- 
hibited by st;udents .receiving these^^ervlces^_rhe^^ 
discussed h^e^\^vhile Sj}ecific'7esearch" hypotheses arepreieh^ed'in the 
various appropriate subsections of this report-^.l<?Tlg with analyses and' 
resuTJs. — - 




- Qual ity^pf servTces.., , School staff members were asked to respond 
to qu/stions about the adequacy, efficiency, and^value of Li'brary'/Media 
^Center resources. To what e^nt is excellence perceived? To^-*h 
extent fs improvement thought important? What, relatKxnsliip is evident 




between perceived value of the Center and ifnpleniefltation of available 
resources in classroom program planning and/or professional growth? 
These questions wi.U be'the guide^s fpr evaluating responses to .the 
Teacher B ackground Infornigtli^ Questionnai re and the Library/Media / 
Center Use / Qujestionnairo , . . - . * 

Learning- outc ocries , A number of .questions direct the analysis pf 
the results of cloza, tests jDf reading comprehension and the bj:h^r stu 
dent performance measures administered ^uring*i|{e cou)>e^ the study. 

Firsts among the 32 schools,' there is O/id^range in the average 
number* of .library orders per student ^ orated annuaTly, ffoni 1.0 for one 
school to'ie.l for^nother- ^Tljese figure's are.^ased on the recent y 
two-yefti^^"period'll973-19Z&f. It .would seem that differen-^es might be'" ^ 
discerned between cloze reading cojrlpr^hension scores of Low Library 
Use and High Library Use students , assuming th'e library materials are 
used oncoHhey are ordered- -an^. recei ved, ' ^ : 



Nex-t',/qonsideriiig the' ''knowledge of the w^orl d" thought'by the. . 
Regional- Librarian to be .important for Eskimo children, it is possible 
that_^tiKleh-ts in Low L>6rary Use S(/hools would fare Jess well than^ 
student's .in, High Library Use schVols on comprehensianr tests of reading " 
materials v/lth content not>arlncularly related to the Alaskan environ- 
ment.- Several questions a^rj^e here. Will s.tuderits who receive«^re 
rTbra ry orders/perform e^ally well on both^4)es of content, -or will 
Alaskan-^,1^^ contpM-^elici t^b'&ttgr piJrf^^ than non-Maskan 
cont6nt?/Rjw^thery^ if any, re^ii^rnship' wil 1 be demonstrated 
betV'/ee^r^^ ran^of story topic ^preferences (elicited by a Readi ng^ ' ^ 
Preferen ce Q i>estionnairo ) and' reading comprehension performance ^o^^ the 

' 26. ' , 
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Students? What 



" -Students? 



kin^ of riding preference^ wil f 'be exhibited by^ the 



Next,, considering 'thl5 varieWbo'th in "language of in^ruction and 

r . . , V ■> s. ' \ ^ ' - ■ 

in'"h6meJ^language'backgroutK^'the Dse\of c1o2e instruments sh^ld reveaT 
sometlnjig of lSn§u^^8^i#i'eipncy diffeV@\ces_ among these childre 
ClozQ testing has%erMn\?^si{ga^tednvith students of English as ,a 
second language as weVl'„as/wi th na^JVer-^EoTglish .speakers. Oi^e difference 
that 'distinguishes sfecond language learners froTiKQ^ive speakers of a 
language is that native sp^kers fill in fui)ctibn words (e.g. articles. 



accuracy than they fill 
adve^rbs). (Kla>^^t 

II 




con^'unetions, prepositions) , with r^^Vati vely^more 
^inc content words (e.g. nouns, verbs, adjectives : 

al ,^1973-K^For second language -learners^^he^reverse is true.^^^i^l this 
;M true for tfi^^^^^iRio chil drfen^ Teachers h^^l^n asked to judge 

1 dren i^Kthei r cl assrooms . ^mong 
edonfh^tly Esld^ in^back^ 
gh Library Use^"""^^olV^ernonstrate a 
greaternren?h^v/ard nat^^e^glis^^ errors than ^TTD^who attend 
Low Library Use schooT^^v^ ^ ^ 

In another type of error>n<Wsis, syntactj>v^d semantic appro- 
priateness of words selected ^for filVhns will be studi^. It is ex- 
pected that children wUh more exposure to Lm:ar^/Media Center resources 
will demonstrate a greater proportion of syntacticH:iv and semantYts^l ly 
'appropy^iate errors than will . children with less exposure^ such 
resources. ^ 

Another type' of ^nalysiV may reveal differences among errors made 
by High versus Low Users of library materials. A careful • study of 



erroneous "word substitutions will be made, in a further attempt to ■ 
elucidate differences betv.-een students in the two general types of 
schpols. ' In this analysis, wdrd frequency will.be studied. Will 
there be a tendency for children who have been exposed 'to more library 
mater^'als to select fill-in word,s of -lower overall frequency than, 
children who have'been exposed to relatively few library materials? 
Greater , sophistication in vocabulary liiay be" demonstrated by chi'ldiren 
•who have read, viewed, pr listened to more materials from the iVbrary/ 
Media. Center, than tfy children who use relatively, fewer of these 
materials. • . 

tletropoli tan ' Achievement Tost data will be used in two^vays. f 
First; l^itudinal information from such tests as administered prior 
to establishment of the Library/Medici Center, during the first year 
Qf\tt)e .Center's operation, and during the racent school year will be - 
employed. Will impr^ovements be evidenced in student scores throughout 
this period? Reading, language, and total scores will be evaluated. 
Secondly, using the recent year's scores, what "kind of correlation is 
there- between students' cloze reading comprehension scores and 
Metropolitan Achievement Test scijres? 

\ Finally,^ the relatf o^nships betv/een Library Use and certain 
classroom vaYiaBles are explored. ' What ^classroom factors are-good~'' ' 
predictors of Library Use? ■ What features of teacher attitude and 
classroom 'operation ar^- most directly related 'to both, reading compre-. 
hension and library Use? - ;,- ' ' . 




Orgamization of tife repoKt 

The remainder of this reWt presents^ in/ordef7~pro^e3ure 
general (Chapter 11) , analysis onoerceptions of -excellence of 
Library/Media Center services {ChapteKJIIL the impact of Library/ 
jiedi^^^ter Use on learning outcomes of ^udents (t;Mpter IV), the 
relationships between soirie classroom. ^a Library Use ' 

(Chapter V), and conclusions and' reco™endations (Chapter VI). 
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CHAPTER II 
.{PROCEDURES 



"the subjects, data sources, and general methods of thi.s study a H 
~bhe topics of this chapter. ■ ' - 



Subjects 




Approximately 2500 Eskimo children of 32 remote busfi and -coastal 
Southwest Alaskan villages along with 124 teachers'serving those" 
villages^. comprise the population of this study. 

The sample selected.'for most of the data-gathering of this study 
cons.ists of 479 students and 36 teachers in .12 schools. In several *. 
parts of the study students aiid teachers of. all 32 schools were inclu- 
ded', a.s in the comparison of Metropolitan Achievement Test data and, in 
|g attitude- assessment using the Ubrar^/Medja Use Questionnaire . 
The sample consi/ts of the. childrfeh, in grades two through six in 
the 1^ schools, along with their teachers. First graders were excluded 
as i he)jperi.enced readers. First grade students^pical ly have less than 
adequate experience with encoding tasks such as are involved in complet- 
ing cloze tests. ' - . 

Since weather and airstrip conditions Tre a major factor in access- 
ibility' of the schools, strict random sampling was not 'feasible. Thus,' 
it was decided to base sample selection on several other features, 
primarily Library Use. 

The school selection method was described in detail in the prelimin- 



ary report. (Learning Research Associates, 1975) Briefly^' the main % 
effort in selecting schools for testing was to equalize as much as 
possible" all other variables such that Library Use figures were the 
main. differentiating feature. This approach was Qsed .to-facilitate 
drawing out the differences-between students ip schools wWhigh ' "i 
Library/Media Center use records and students in school s:\5ith low use 
records. . " • 

4 

The average number of orders per student- per school was "calcula- 
■ted for ^school, years 1973-74 and 19.74-75. Two rank-order lists were 
prepared showing the rank of each school frSb-highest use 'to lowest 
for each>f. the^two school years in -tenns- of total numbers of library/ 
media materials ordered: ' " • ' 

t 

^ Stability of use "over the two years 'as well as amount pf.jise for 
a given j^ear was considered important to possible long-range 'learning 
.outcomes, thus the next step was to." eliminate from considerat/on those 
schools which showed considerable fluctuation in- number of 'library/ 
media orders -from one year to the next. Schools which -varied by five 
or more rank order positions between the two school years were elimin- 
ated, yielding a list of 18 schools which could be "called stable-users 
over the two-year period. * - . 

. ^ To determine two gro.ups, High Users and Low Users, several more 
criteria were employed. An important task, as stated earlier, was' to ' 
equalize the sample as much as possible on the basis of other major 
influences within the programs of the various schools. Special educa- 
.tion^ teachers and bilingual programs are two examples of such majer 
variables. The presence of kindergartens is another. Characteristics 
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of the 14 schools finally selected are presented in Table/l 



-l ' / . , 

• insert TABLE I .here 



V 



Although' two .groups of seven" schools each ^comprised the final 
selection, 'thei.final number was two groups of six schools each. • 
Weather and ai rstri p. conditions prevented visits to the othe;:.two 
schools. 

All thildren in grades two through six who were present on the 
day of the research team's visit, to a schoal for testing were inclu- 
ded Jn some analyses, 'while a random sample from the^main sample was 
used in other cases. Table II presents* enrollment infonnati*on for 
each of the five grade levels in the schools which were visited. 
Table II also shows the average number of '"library orders per pupil 
annually fbr 1973 to 1^75. 



insert TABLE II here 



Data sources 

number of data sources wer6 used in the study. Several of 
these were used in more than one ' analysis. 

Proposal . V The basic information on the establishment of the 
Bethel Regional Library/Media- Center, was derived from the proposal 
prepared by the' Director for continuation- of funding under Title III' 
ESEA. This proposal was submitted in April, 1971. The proposal 
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' TABLE I 




Some Characteristics of Sample Schools 



High Users 
n= 7 schaols 



mean teacher-student ratio: \ 1:20 

mean number aides per school: ' 2!6 
mean number library orders per student: 8.4 
total number special ed. teachers: 1* 
total number t^iVdergartens: 0 
total. nuniber binngual programs:' 1 
total number students: ' 462 



Lev/ Users • - - ' - 

n= 7 schools w _ • ^ 

mean teacher-student ratio: , - ^ 1:26 

mean number aides per school: ' 1*6 . 

mean number library orders per student: 2* 

* total number special ed. teachers: . 0 

total number kindergartens: ' 0 

total number bilingual programs: 1 

total number students: " 534 
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TABLE 


II 




. i ■, 




Enrollment in 


—■ h 

Sample Schools, Grades two through Six ' 


Grade : 
• 


. 2 

• 


3 ■ 


^ 4 


5 


6 


\ 

\Jo^ta.1s" 


Average Annual 
"Library Orders 
per pupil 


High Library 
Users : 






• 








• 


School 1 


3: 


6 


r 

8' 


8 


5 


30 


16.1 . 


School 2 


3 


-3 


4 


3 


10 


CO 


I 0,0 


School 3 


10 


11 


7 • 


11 


3 


42 


: ' 6.9 


School / 


; 18 


' 8 


4 


6 


7 


43 


■ :\ 4.7 . ' 


School 5 


-.-24 


15 


. .16 " 


11 


- 13 


79 


4.5 • 


School 6 


• 7 - 


12 


12 , 


13 


7 


51 


■-^ 4.4 


- 


65 


55 


51 


52 


45 


268 


* 7 










• < 






} 


Low Library 
Users: 
















School 7 


10 


5 


10 


* 11 


22 


58 ' 


3.9 


School 8 


12 


n 




o 


D 


AO 


o . i 


School 9 


8 


19 


25 




12 


70 " 


' ^ . •2.2- 


School .10 


9 


9 


13 


0 ^ 

4 


9 


. 44 


'■■.IJ 


School 11 f 


^ 11 


8 


8 


4- 


5 


40 


^ . 1.2 


School 12 


-• 4 


8 


6 


7 


6 


31 


1.0 




54 


60 


67 


40 


6,0 


• 285 




Total :^ 


119' 


115 


118 


r 92 . 


105 


553 


• 
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provided such information as goals and" objectives , program content, 
and procedures. • . ' , 

■ » ^ , ' . • 

'Library use records. The Director oC. the Bethel Regional Library/ 
Media Center has kept detailed records^' of Lnthly library/media orders 
received from each School in the Agency. The records for school years 
1973-74 and 1974-75 were us,ej^n the study to calculate library/media 
use by al.l schools far purposes \f' comparison. Orders placed at '^cfT^ 
grade level were not tracked, .so school figures formed the data b^se used 
in this study. ' ; 

The average number of orders for materials per student over tl>.is 
t\iO year period was calculated, using school populfftion st-atistics. 
This 'yielded a Library Use score for each school. The variable referred 
to as Library Use, throughout the remainder ^of 'this report is the library 
use. score thus derived. ' • 

Library. Use- scores corvslTituted' the basis for initial selection of ' 
the two major test groups:- H,igh Users atid Low .Wafers. 

A caution is i'n brdgr here.. Aniount of use as indicated by the High 
Use and Low Use designations is not assumed to reflect quality of use^-' 
teachers' abilities and dedication, or student intelligence. Prior to 
this report the Director. of -the Center made no such distinctions herself, 
'--preferring to provide 'all requested material s and services and to encour- 
age requests from all schools.' - 

Metropolitan Achievement Test. records (MAT) . The MAT is adminis- 

tered annually in all cilassrooms* as a regular part of the testing / 

k 

program. i'n the Bethel Agency. It is recognized that any hypothesizedi 



improvement in MAT scores from year to year could not be totally 
credited to availability of .resources and services from the Library/ ' 
Media Centei^. However, it would seem that 'if performance differences- 
should be revealed that correlate with Library Use data some' part of 
the impact could be attributed to the Center. 

The original study design included analyses on long-range data, .• 
including the 1968, isiZ, and 1975 MAI scores for all 32 scliools. It 
was felt that the 196'8 data-woiild provide performance information 'fpr " 
a year preceding the availability'of -the resources of. the- Center. The. 
1971-72 scores would indicate 'achievement performance following , the. 
first year of the Center's operation, and the 19/4-75 MAT data would 
indicate performance during, ttte fourth year of operation. . • 

MAT records from the three years were sought jn the Juneau Area" • 
Office where such documents are kept after they are collected from 
the various agency offices, It was found that 1968 MAT score's were 
recorded in the form of grade'level mediaa rather than mean scores, and 
the data were less' complete than anticipated. Thus, only scores from 
the 1971-72 and 1974-75 testing are included in-tfiis s^trdyT'"' 

MAI ini'ormatioji was available for r971-72 only in the form of 
grade level means for each subtest and for the total ba^ry for each 

e 32 schools in the Bethel Agency. ■ The 1 974 -'TTTn formation was^'"" 
supplied in the same form by the Bethel Agency. A feature of the 
1974-75 MAT data is .that it differs in scoring procedures from th(^- 
1971-72 data.- The 1971-72 MAT tests were sent away for machine scoring, 
whereas the classroom teachers administered and scored the tests for 
their own classrooms in the 1974.-75 testing period. Agency policy' 



deWrmined the details of test administration and scoring in both 
case^. , , 

The difference in scoring procedures may make a 'difference in the- 
amount of error present in the MAT. data. There is also a difference 
in test administration related to one analysis which uses the MAT scores 
and cloze test .scores. The teachers both administered and scored, the 
MAT for their own classrooms, while the research team.administere^ &nd , 
scis'red phe cloze tests for all students participating in the^ study. 
Thus, ther^' is a difference here in both and how many were involved 
in test administration and scoring. • . - ^ 

Re.adinq. Preference Questionnaire . ' Each fourth through sixth 
grade studen-t in the study completed a Reading Preference^ Questionnaire .. 
This was in checklist form, and was administered "orally, with the admin^ 
istrator reading aloud each item on the form.io the group of students 
who checked their reading preferences, The^questionnaire provided infor 
matiorv on the students' perceptions of the frequency with which teachers 
read aloud to^eCTthe most'recent books the studUts had read, and the 
kinds of stories they liked 'best. • 1 ' 

Teacher Background Questionnaire . The Teacher Background Question- 
naire v/'as designed to prov/de information about, teacher educational 
backgro.und, length of service as a teacher, perceptidn of students' 
language dominance, daily classroqm schedules, and curriculum content 
in each teacher's classroom. It consisted of both rating scale items, 
and fill-in items. • Thii~ questionnaire was intended to provide-^'^partial 
check, as well, on the Library/ Medi a Questi'onnai re informatiot). The 




/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 




Cher Background Questijarfinaire \/a$ mailed-out v/ith return envelopes 
prior to. the re^arcj^v^teani' s testing'sessions at thfe schools. ^' 
-, Since the^LfSrary/Hedia Questionnaire was-^distributed to school 
staff 'niemtSers during the visits of , the. research team, it was intended 
\ that the-earlier mailing procedure with the Teacher Background Question- ^ 
naire would allow for relative independence of the tv/o instruments. 
Staff members in alV 32 sch.qol^s received this questionnaire, wifh 75 
percent .returning them. 

. Informal interviev/s . At each of the 12 schools the research team 
visited, a point v/as made^f talking to staff members about several 
. tjopics. One such topic was the kind of local (in the school) library 
^d medici collections '-available, Another' topic was the kind of language 
instruction provided for .students who were noa-English, speakers' at the 
, t'Hme they entered school. This information-, tCjO, was forthcoming 
• through the daily schedules and curriculum content provided' by 't-eachers 

on the Teacher Background Questionnaire . Such informal interviews served 

/ 

» to caan.fy what was meant, for «-xamp\e, by "language pa^od" (jp the back- 

0 

ground questionnaire. Interviews al^' served to tap spontaneous reactions 

/ \ - ' 

. to the value of an "in-house" Jiijrary/media collecti-on compared to the 

resources jvallabTe'thrcyugh the Regional Library/Media Center. 



Library/Media Use Qu'estidnnaire . A library/Media Use Qifestionnaire 
was designed primarily 'as a rating instrunient'for measuring attitudes 
and opinions of teacher-users of the Bethel RegipfHfl Library/Media Center 
ma-.terials and services. Most of the 50 items on the questionnaire . 
employed a four-point rating scale o,n which respondents could indicate 
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agreement/or di sagreeijient w'ith statements reflecting the qua-Tity of ^ 



/ 

the Ce/ter's operation/ "A ;,Lik.ert type. p'rogram was used to /rialyze 



rest 



• The j'ns't rumen t, v^h^ich has a reliability coeffjk^/t of 0.87,,,, 
sought' users' opinions in s4x categoriej^*rr€fudin/efficiency and, " 
Effectiveness of the Cepi^s deljvery system.^ality and appropriate 
ness of matenlTH^^f^e of/fti^terials, perceived outcomes, ' perceived im- 
pact on'th6 viy^<^md re^ommeridatioj^^ improvement. 

Clo|e tests . The ifteasurement/Mearning outcomes was undertaken 
prifeari>y through the use of .th/cloze procedure for testing reading 
comRrehension. Thi^ procedu/e was selected because "of. its validity, 
rel^abilify, and efficiently in preparation and scori-ng. .(i<iare, 1972) 

In brief, .tl)e cloze procedure -involves deleting e\iery nth word 

/ . • • * , • 

.from a written passage. .The task of the reader, then; is to'fill in 
the blanks 1 ef t jti place of the» deTeted/f/ords. ^ >*• 

In the;r/use as a measure of. reading comprehension, cl ore tests 
ave "beeVi, ^ound to correlate with conventional reading comprehension 
tests ;ih the range pf .73 to '.84. (Bormuth, 1968) . • '• ' 

For the present study ^the cloze 'proce^cftfreSmabled the researchers 
t-o tt!St students' reading comprehension on a variety of materials from 
the Bethel Regional library/Media Center. Making use of such material 
seemed much nrore^appropriate for a stildy of the fmpact of the Center 
than relying solely on conventional standardized tests. : ' 

The content of the cloze .tests in this study was^comprised of 
relatively short7( approximately 150 to, 175 words) passages selected^ 
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be equally unfamiliar to 
s 




from uncirculated books at the Bethel '^nter. ' Uncircu>ated books were 
chosen so that the reading test material 
all sWdfents. . 

stories were^ skimmed for content;^ and portions copied for.applica- 
• ' tion of rejidability measures and more cri'tical review. In general the •' 

§toriGS^ver/_ about animMs^.farnl'l'y life, and' children? ' . « 

' Orje objective of the study was to ascertain whether any differences 

in 'Student^' comprehension might be revealed 'between Alaskan-oriented 
■"stefial^l non-Alaskan- ori^ated'ma'teri al . For each gradt^vel to be 
tested nori-Alaskan and Alaskan stories were equated as much as possible 

for both readability level and ^story theme. 

> ■ 

^ .^^ Stories were first selected on the basis of the Fry readability ' •" 

levels given in the Elementary School^ Ubr^ .Collection Catalog for. 

first through sixth ^ade reading levels. In addition th& Da■le-Chal.■^ 
^ Readability Fonnuja was applied. (Dale and Chal 1 1.9.48) 

•Table III, presents the ten story titles from which 'pas 
/ selected, the Dale-Chall r-eadability^rmv score, the Alaskan 
/ Alaskan orientation of the boo^s," and the grade 

from the boojjs^ were" used. 'I.t should .be 

mula is. ^propriate f'or assessing--T*eadabil itv frc 
. For fourth grade thrpijgh'^xth gf-ades the readability levels were 

lower fourth -fliro ugh upper" fifth gr^e.^ Thus, the ravy. .=scoras:^\?en*for 
' second a.rid third grade materials are ncft accurate in tettiis of grade 
- leve>, but they .are useful as a basis for eguaUna readability levels . 

9f the materials. For second and third grades the Fry formula indicated 

the materials selected were at the uppe^first through upper second 

■ • - ' ■ .40 
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^ grade readability \evels. 



insert TABLE III here 



•In an effort to maintain student interest and 'attention in what 

" * ■ * 

■ was predicted to be a relative!^ difficult .task, the researchers 
decided to administer several short pa'ssages rather th"an'on6 .long one • 
-. . , - at- -t-heHd-i-ff« rent " gra-de ^ 1-eveTs'. * . 

4 i 

Second graders were administered two .pa.s sages, one with an Alaskan 
and one with a non-Alaskan theme. Each passage was about 175 words 
- long, with every seventh word deleted yielding 25 bl/anks in. each passage 
or. 50 blanks totally. ^ m ' . * • 

Third graders were tested on four passages in which every seventh 
word was deleted yielding a total of 100 blanks, 25 per passage. ■ ' 
Fourth through sixth graders' passages wfere constructed with an 
every-fifth-v/ord deletion scheme. Four passages comprised the materials 
at each of these grade levels for a total of 100 blanks, 25 per passage. 
Blanks to be filled in were lines uniformly 15 spaced long. • 
■ » Several ^complete sentences introduced each "passage, and each 
^passage ended with a complete sentence. • \ . - " 

, To increase reliability, each" passa-ge was prepared V a§ mSiny 
.different versions as .the deletion^ scheme would allow. ' Five different 
versions of each passages-incorporating a fifth^word deletion pattern, 
_ and seven versions of each version using^^a seventh word deletion jrcheme ^ 
were prepared. Tliis yielded a totll of 58 versions for the 10:^passages. . 
• A total of, 479 cloza tests was, administered. Jests wer£ administered 

. 41' . 
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TABLE III 
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Readability of .Cloze Test Stories \ 




story Tit IV ' \ 


Dale-Chall Theme 

Rav/ Score • , " . 


Testecf ' 


*0n Mother's La£ ' ' 


4J6 * < Alaskan 


9 * 7 
C 5 0 


*The Winter Cat • . 


^4.19 Non-Ala^k;^n 


M II 


*Eskimo of Little Diomede 


^4,2^' Alaskan^ 




*Andy and the Wild Worm 


4,31 * Non-Alaskan 




The Da'j^Tuk Became a Hunter 


4.40^^ ^--Alaskan 


4 


Small BoyXfiuku , 


" . 4.94 Non-Alaskan 


II 


Honschi . 


4,74 Non-Alaskan 


J J 0 


Biography of a Pol arJ Bear 


5.18 ^^^^^^ Alaskan 


II II. 


Socks 

0 


5.43 Non-Ala<ikan * 


H 11 


The:G.reat Fish' : ' 

0 

0 


5.75 Alaskan 

t • 


11 ii 
• 


*■ 

nSl''^I;If ^'ri^'^V^nr!? P^''" ^^''^ the- first through upper second, 
grade level. The Dale-Chall raw scores were used only f^r purposes of matching . 
Alaskan and non-Alaskan passages as closely as possible. . ■ 



by. the research: .team during the poripd of April 30 through May 8, 1975. ' 
Standard instructions for cloze tests were given to each group tested 
and the different versions of the passages were distributed randomly in 
each .classroom. 

. ^ ^ . , ^ 

Methods \ W 

School visitation. Of 14 schools originally selected for cloze tes't 
administration, 12 were final participants in this aspect of the stpdy. 
Two, were deleted -from the schedule' owing to inclement airplane landing 
strip conditions. The 12 schools, then, were visited between April 30 • 
and May 8, 1975'. The schedule consisted 6f visiting two schools each day, 
v^rith travel from^one location to another taking place by airplane during 
the lunch hour. ' . 

High and Low Use schools were counterbalanced /or morning and after- 
noon visitation, J:o equalize time-of-day effects as much as possible. \ 

The order of events ^at each schools was (i) review with school - 
staff of classroom arrangements for test and questionnaire administration, 
^ (ii) .a wariii-'up spelling task for students prior to administering the \ 
cloze tests, (iii.) "administration of cloze tests,' (iv) administration 
of the Re_ading Preference Questionnaire in the fourth through sixth 
grades,^ and (v) brief interviews with teachers regarding the students, 
the curriculum, teaching materials, arid local library collections. 
V In addition, as a firral part of each visit, the research team 
•g^^/checked with school staff niembers^'on the^ completion and return of 'the 

Teacher Background Questionnaire which had been sent out' in advance of - 
i!?^ ^-^^-?-'-~^<'P^*^s. the Ubrar^/Media_ Qu^^ were left with 
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staff members,; a.long with a stamped, addressed envelope for^direct 
retu^n of the questionnaire to the researchers'?' 

Details of methods pertinent to each 'test and questionnaire are 
described in.each subsection'of this repprl along with analysis, and . 
discussion of 'the data gathered. 

Data scoring and analysis . Three independent judges scored the 
clo'zfi tests and tabulated questionnaire "information. Master sheets 
were prep^ared for' the results of each instrument employed, and also 
for the variety of different analyses, which- were ^conducted with the 

- * 

resul ti pign nfonnation .- 

Cloze test scoring employed the exact word procedure, ill which 
only the exact ^ord which has been deleted (or a minor misspelling of 
ft) is accepted, a^^correct. This procedure has been recommended\ 
(cf, Bormuth', 1968)' as the method yielding the most reliabte results. 

Computer programs from the Statistical Pa.ckage for the Social- 
Sciences and the Biomedical Computer-^Proqrams w^re used for the 
Statistical analyses of data. A number of. different hypbtheses were 
tested using cloze tests end other data.. Descriptions of methods 
specific to each such analysis are" presented in the appropriate 
subsections of this report, along wi-th hypotheses, results, and 
discussion. ^ 

Appendix A contains an example bf the cloze test, and copies of 
the Teacher Background Questionnaire and the Library/Media Use 
Questionnaire. 



CHAPTER III 

« 

FINDINGS: THE BETHEL REGIONAL LIBRARY/MEDIA ' 
CENTER AS AN EXEMPLARY RESOURCE 
AND SERVICl ■ ' 



I". " Introduction 

; One niaoor- objective for this study was to ascertain th'e extent to- 
which the Bethel Regional Library/Media Center constitutes an exemplary 
resource. and service. Two aspects of the abjective were investi^gated, 
and are reviewed in this chapter. " , ' 

• The first aspect of the objective addressed in this chapter is: ■■" 
How does the Center compare in quality with national standards fo/' 
Library/Media Centers generally? The proposal for establishing the "' 
Center, called for establishing "complete library services as outlined" 
in the Standards for School Media Programs" . " (American Library .Assoc- 
iation, 1969) 

The second aspect of the evaluation of this objective sought to ' 
ascertain users^'jperceptions of the quality of materials, ana serVises, 
including the delivery system and |jerceived=*enefits' in the instruct- 
ional program. This concern is presented in Part III of this chapter, 
v?h^e users' responses to questionnaires ore discussed. - 



II. Comparison with National Standards 

I, . - - 

in this subsection, several areas o*, Library/Media Center opera- 
-ticrn will be reviewed. _ The areas of quantity of material in the 



ba-sic 'collection, staffing adequacy, access and delivery' of library/ 
media materials, purchasing and'production, and facilities as 
evidenced in the Bethel Regional Library/Media Center will be compared 
with national .standards for these categories. 

e 

Subjects, materials-, and methods ». " . 

Data on the Bethel Regional Library/Media Center were collected 
on site by the investigators. The physical facilities housing the - 
Center, staffing, and circulation. operations were observed, among 
other things. The director's files .provided specific information on 
the Center's collection, acquisition and updating, and circulation 
figures 'and requests from the 32 schools in the Bethel Ageticy. 

In acco-rdance with thexHterqa specified, national standards 
for media centers were consulted for comparative purposes. Standa rds 
for School Med^ (1969) is a joint publication of the Ameri- 

can Library Association and the National Education Association.- This ' 
title is the successor t^ Standards for School IJbrar^ Programs (I960), 
anjl is in turn" succeeded by a. 1^75 publication entitled Media Pro - • 
flrams.;. District and School . .For purposes of this study reference is 
made to standards projected in both^e 1969 and 1975 publications. 

Information categories used in this analysis are: 

i 

.standards for basic collectiond^ 
.ii) Standards foK staffing ^ . 

m) Access and , del ivery^ystfem ' . " ' , 
iv)- purthasihg^and production , ' n ' , ^ 

v) Facilities '46 ' ' 



Results 



Standards for basic collections . The standards established in 

the 1969 publication for basic collections of a media center serving 

schools of 250 students or more call for 6000 to 10,000 book titles 

plus approximately 8000 additional items ranging from filmstrips to 

professional materrals for teachers. 

^ ** * , 

Collections include materials and'^equipment. Materials in - 

print, visual , -auditory, and tact i;le formats, with associated equip- 
ment, constitute the collection, inchiding textbooks and related 
instructional materials and systems. 

^i* The' 1975 publication calls for 20,000 items i-n, the total base 
col-'Tection of a school enrolling 500 students, including 8,000 to 
12,00^^books. Under the heading "Extended Provisions". we find the 
following statement: \ • ^' 

There is no limit to potential user n^ed and there- 
. f^ore no justifiable quantitative limdt to* the size 

of a collection. Beyo-Kd the recommended base, the 

budget permits expansion of the collection when needs 
, arise. The media staff pbtainfs for users additional 

items available- from local , regional, state, and • ^ 

I federal agencies. ^ ' — . - 

The 1975 publication reflects some inqrease over 1969 in total 
items recommended. In addition, the recommendations now presented are 
for schools with. 500 or fewer users wherecis the 1969 sta;6tirrds were « 
for schools enrolling 250 or*'more._,x " * * . 

Standards are established for individual school-s or districts. 



and- the rapid growth of the regional media program concept in the- ' 
past decade is acknowledged. Specifi^services v/hich may be provided' 
by regional programs are noted, including. technical processing, pro- 
viding advisory^ consultative and informational services, and produc- 
. tion. of educational radio and television programs. 

p 

The. Bethel Regional' Library/Media Center serves a "total student 
population of approximately 2500 attending 32 separate village .schools. 
The teaching staff numbers 124. The schools range in -size from" a low ' 
of -one teacheV'for a schoaf enrol 1 ing eight children, to a high of 
eleven teacliers in a school enrolling 193. Of the 32 schools 15 are 
two-teaGh.er schools while the remaining 15 range from three to eight 
teacliers. . "% 

By the end of the 1973-74 school year the -inventory of all ' ^ 
materials in the Center's collection totalled almsst 30,000 items. , 
By 1976, the figure'rose to 40,000. This number does not include 
hardware (e^g., overhead projectors, 16ir,m. projectors, tape recorders, 
closed circuit television) which is. present in abundance in each of 
the 32 schools, nor does it include textbooks and oth^r instructional 
■materials and systems which are found in each" school. 

0 

.In-school book collections add. an additional '26,000 items to the 
tota.T library/media collection in the Bethel Agency for a total -o-'f 
66,000 items.* . ' \ ' ' ■ . ^ . . 



*The Director of the Regional Library/Media Center reported a total of 
73,340 print and non-print itejus in mid-1975-76; in the Center arid in 
the schools. By the 1975 standards (4& items per pupil), the .Director 
report that the total collection equals 73 percent of the number of 
items currently recommended. . . - 
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' The 1974 tota,l included more tha'ft 18,'oo0 bo.oks , .'almost 4000 
filmstrips (including sound filmstripsK 1000 Supe/ Sitim. filmloops,. 
5000 recordings, and- 2000 video tape pLmiis...jl "is important to ' . 
mention here that every school" served bV the Regional Library/Media 
Center has at least one television receiver wUh a video cassette . 
player provided by the Center for playii video-taped programs. 

Data on circulation of library/nfedU materials for school years' 
from-1971 to 1974 maybe found Append' x B ^f this report. 

Discussion. The Bethel Regional Li|,rary/Media Center is^nique 
among library/media centers in the Uniteii States. On the one hand, 
it is.cegional in geographic terms, servfng-.SZ scliools throughput the 
Bethel (Southwest Alaska) region. - 

It is also regional in furiction (a-s described in the standards 
publications) making available a number of the special services 
specified for "regional" programs. Of particular importance is the 
establishment of a close. working relatiojishipjvitl>'f]^ta,te library 
in Juneau. 

the other hand the Beth)el Ce^iter serves as the school Library/ 
Media CiMiter for all or most of the 32 schools in the region. -That/" • 
IS, few if any the schools 'have .in-house collections that afe 
adequately, organized or .housed for optimal educational benefit. '.No 
school, among the Zt has' anything like"a complete collectiotvor the 
staff to manage one, nor could it have.. Space and personnef are-' , 
simply not available in the Village schools, even > f a complete col- 
lection could be provided. ■ Thus, while' the Center may bedesCribed 

■ . -V '49 • 
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as regional in geographic terms if actually functions as a complex 
of many individual school libraries. / 

Summary. Whether one views the^^ethel Library/Media Center as i 
regional or as a, school library it clearly surpasses the 1969 stand- 
ards- for i)asT'c col;T^ctiohs-. recommended, for sch6ol media programs by 
, the- American Library.Association i n •'te^nns of the size . and varie'ty of 
its collection. It is within about 25 percent of reaching the cur^ 
rent standards.' ' ' 

Standards for staffing . According to the standards recommended 
by the American Library Association (Media Programs : District and ^' 
'School, 1975) a school enrollment of 2000 requires between^ and 24 
media staff members to provide comprehensive medi^^rvices. ^ This 
number should include a director or head -ef^ media program, .four 
to seven additional media professionals, five to'eight media techni- 
cians;, and, five to eight media aides. 

. Media Procjtams lists ^ number of guiding principles'for staffing 
if the purposes of a librlry/medi a. program are to be real i zed. Sev- 
eral of those principles are important^o mention .here. *^ ■ ■ 

f 

i) Media staff are in th^ vanguard of educational - 
. programs and practices, participating in and 

encouraging'-innovative teaching <and learning ' 

practices. ' ^ 

, , n) Media professionals, as members of. the instruct- 
ional staff ; make instructional decisions with ' ' 
in their puwiew and provide appropriate 
• * . leadership in the educational process. 



iii) Staff in sufficient raunji^en is an indispen- 
sable part of a functional niedia/program. 



Comment on guiding^ principle i): This guiding Iprinciple describes 
well the conipetencies of the two professionals of the Bethel Reoma] ' 
Library/Media Center. Both are well -qualified, by uni v6rslt5Uraining 
.and by experience r^levan.t to the field", to "partjcipa^/in- ^nd encour- 
age jnhovatiye teaching and, learning practices." Tfif Director holds . 
a master's degree irr Library Science! is a rented meiliber of profeV 
sional library associations (as well as having held office in them), 
and IS, experrenced in library admini station as welj. 

Comment on guiding principle/fi ) : At this poiot the resources 
and serv.icqs, of the Cente/'dp-^ot appear to figure prominently and 
specifically in cyrnp^V pi anni ng' in most schools in the manner 
reconiiiiejijed: -J^ASv^j to the Ubrar^yMgdja Use Questionna-ir e, the ^ 
maoo^i-ijrqf teachers .indtcale that materials .received from the Library/ 
Media Center are generally considered -valuable for student independent^ 
time, Responses to other questions i^idicate that teachers are far 
from unanimous in their view of the value of library/media inaterials ' 
tn the curr.iculum areas of uiysic, math, art, and Mbrary ski.lls 
•While there 'is- general agreem&nt -that student reading sicinr^n^fit ♦ 
from library materiaTs, the use of reading materials; again,- appears ' 
to be mainly'-'during student independent time. 

. ^ The essential educQtion.al 'too.ls a>vailable from the L'ibrary7f4dia 
Center^ appear ^to^ enter the teacher's planning after the fact, rather 
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than as an integral, pact of curriculum planning. There are a. few -. 

• ngtable exceptions^ such as the instrumental musi'c program at one 

• school which the' researchers viaited^Such prog.rams-.ar.e, however^' 
^rrot the 'general 'case, 

A fairly hiqhjpart^of teacher turnover, limi ted' Center, staffinq. 
and logis-tical constraints .restrict the Center personnel's active, 
.participation with school staff members in planning for curricular- 
•use ofitibrar^/Media Center -luaterials. It appear%»that more direct 
professional library/meHia.assfstance in curriculum integration o'f 
ma.terials would be beneficial to the 'students.' - ■ v ' 

Comment oti guiding principle iii): .While the quality of . 
professionalism is. high in th^JJbrary/Hedia Center, it is' imp^^ssib-le 
fOF only -two professi,onals . to provide this direct service to 32 
schools in addition to th6 v/ork load involved in^^rall management' 
of the Center 's^rpsources^. The heed for direct personal interaction 
could' only be met By additional professional and para-professional 
library/media staff.. Limited staffing, clearly will affect-th'e raage ' 
of services the Center can provide. For example,' in addition to . ' 
.'curriculum and. training services, 'beyoncl^acciuisition arid circulation 
of materials, staffing shoul4*be adequate for producing materials, to' 
meet special Ibcal needs. . " " ' 

- The Bethel Center Is operated by a total s.taff of five, including 
two professionals, -.one technician, and two clerk/atdes. This staff ', 
of five provides library/media services to 32 widely separated and- 
isolated schools with a total enrollment of 2500. Serving such a 
population is a vastly more. complex task than swerving one schoo.l with 



■ Di-scussion. While the collection available to the 32 schools • 
iff the Bethel region from-the Library /Media^^&rrt^ is outstanding 
there is a" great di screpancy .between^'recgmmended stafl^ stands 
ards needed to manage an ope ratt^of this size, aa^ -tK^staff which 
has been doing >the jOL. 

Teachers and aides^ fn the 32 schools 'served obviously>erform 
a media function in requesting, receiving, utilizing, and returniag ' 
Jijaterials from and' to the Cjpfe.r.' These functions must, be perfoniie€t-'' 
•by their counterparts i/fi arty jc^i^ however, and -the peoplje:VeVorm-. 
ing them could not be 'c^sidered as media staff .^j::i^arly,Hhe ser-, 
vices presided by theVCent-e»<7 greatly exceed wR^t could normally'b'e 
expected from a niedya program with ttrnjil-^VeroT^ staffing. 



Summary. Smf^^^-^fthe Bethel Regional Library/Media Centeii' 
is at, best 

the^usual conditions under which services are being provided 

staffing should probably ^e five Jaime's the existing level. TJie oilt- 

stapding collection available would undoubtedly result in significantly 

greater tearner benefit^.if staffing were more nearly adequate. 

* - /' • • 

Purchasing. Tha'national stancjards for media programs "tell lis ' 

that two important elements for successful media center operations ^ . 
are creati^ve organization and Special, adaptations to unique, circum- 
stances. -The Bethel educational circumstances are clearly unique, "and ' 



the Director has had to'exMbit creative organization from the begfn- 



ning, starting with bringing together" a la'rge collection in a va^-y 
short time with an extremely limited staff. 

/ At the outset t-he Director realized that, even wij^r^ufficienf 

.trained staff (which was not jw^ilabl^)^ the task>-^ .selecting, orderr 

' X • ^ 

.ing,-^^ceivin^, accg^sioning, and storing^^thowsands of items^oyld 

be monum'ento-l • / 



Ariother, oven-zh^lming' task, especi-aily in vie^Tof '-severe time 
limitations, was th^reparatj^n>^ essential for circula- 

tion of niate rials, vwhid00ijT(rbe distributed to every classroom -rn 
all 32 schoolsr^lt was . recognized that' the' catalog, would hS-ve to be ' 

updated"periodicaTly, requiring much additional work." 

v ' 

The/Combination of these tasks could easily have taken a year to 
^ ' •' . 

accomplish with the very limited staff provided for by the project as 

^it was approved. ."'V- 




Discussion . These problems^ wejce resolye'd effectively and 
efficiently by a decision to purchase the^eritire collectfon of media 
as- listed i-n the Bro-Dart Clemen tary School Mbrary Collection Catjalog , 
Th-is decision 'did not, of course, relieve the staff of the work of " 
receiving, accessioning, an4-sbri ng , but by minimizing the job of ' 
selecting) and, ordering fron] hundreds of sout?ces. B~n impossible, task' 
was made possible, • . , ^ ^ * . 

A copy of the Eleiiigntary . Schoo l Library Col 1 ee'tton Catalog, was 
purchased for every classroon) in/ the 3Z schools in the Agency arid 
delivered to "them -for .immediate everyday use. The plan also includ&s ' 



regular, updating of -the collectibn by purchase of new editions of the" 
*C3talog as they become available. This'system has-been in use from ' 

the Cent;er's inc.eption 'and seems .to. meet its' needs very well. Teachers 

-can also order special items for their own schools i^ith'the assislfonce^ 
•'o'f -the Library/Media Center.' ' J 

Textbooks and other classroom instructional materials and. systems 

continue to be. purchased' through regular J^udge ting channels of the 

Bureau of Indian Affairs." 



The Bethel Library/Media. Center adopted a very effective 
and efficient plan for purchase of their initial, collection and for* 
regular updating. _ That system continues to serVe the needs of the ■ 
Xelffer-ormKhe -schools extremely well. Creative organization and > 
•special acfeptations have made Impossible for thousands of Alaskan ' 
children to receive the benefits of a broad variety of 'resources. 

Production. Standards; for He^ for production 

capabilities in a wide range-of media', including graphics, pr-irttlng, 
photography, television ajid radio, audio tape production, and the 
preparation of kits, models, and displays. 

The Bethel Library/Media, Center /riinudes production capabilities 
in most of these areas, with especial ly'sophistfcat^d e^^ 
the 'production of video-taped' programs. ,( 

■Summar^^. Production of materials, by the Bethel Center is limited 
only staff size: 
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^ : . I ■ . ... • . 

• Access^and^^G-livery systems .. ThS' standards state that: 

">■'>< , . 

Access and delivery systems are. the nieans 
by which students and taachefs obtain materials^ ^ ' • 
equipment, arid other resources at the .time of " " 
need or desire. Eadi system niusT: have structure ' 
and definition, bui: creative organization and'' 
^\ .skill in making special adaptations are also . - ' 
basic to every operation.^ , 

The Bethel Regional Library/Media Center is unique ij^^the United 
States and possibly in the entire world in terms of access to'and ' ' ^ 
deliVerWof learning resources under the most' di ffi cult of circumstances 

The 'system established'by the Center provides for efficient 
acquisition and organization of materials -for accessibility ta the^ 
users. Teachers are encouraged to instruct their students in the use 
of their classroom copy of the catalog, and to let them do their own 
Ordering whenever possible. In some classrooms, students select and 
order ^all materials. Some teachers have appointed a student librarian 
wto prepares orders, and receives and returns materials. -J 

A key sort charge card was developed by the Director, which pro- 
vides for efficient charging and discharging of materials, "and facili- 
tates the building of%i evaluation file. Cards are notched by 
village to quickly and>-e^iently record the location of materials, 
and to quickly retrievV^r.ds when discharging collections o1*later-- 
ials returned from any village. Loan dates are also notched with" ■ 
allowances up to nijhe;- weeks as well as long term loans. This'system by 
itself represents ve>4 innovative management of a complex ^set of 
access and delivery p^biptft^, 

Students in the Bethel Agency schools clearly h'ave "access 
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V ^ to a vari.ety of materials v/hich" provides opportunity to grow in 
' ability to make choices. .. .and to learn how to make self-directed .• 
searches for knowledge," as national' standard guidelines propose. 
The key to efficient delivery and return of materials is the 
^ airplane. Materials ar.e delivered to village schools by planes , 
• • contracted as mail carriers. There.are no highways in -Southwestern 
( . Alaska by which to reach the Villages scattered across approximately 
100,000 sxiuare miles. All materials and personnel must be delivered 
by air. The weather in this^rt of the country is always unpredict- 
able, and severe, yet seldom has it taken longer than one week to 
receive 'materials in, any school in the region. • ' " 

Summary. All library/media materiafs in the collection o^K.the 
Center are readily accessible to students and teachers in the Beth^ 
Agency schools'. Delivery and retrieval of materials are accomplished ^: 
with outstanding efficiency, especially in view of the extreme 
cl'imatic and logistic "constraints. 

Facilities.' The nature of the population^fved by the Bethel 
C6n.ter is unique, as are the conditions tinder which services must be 
provided. The faciliy in which .the Center is housed is also unique 
and quite differenVffom facilities located in^rban settings in which 
^ the population served is close at hand and physically enters the faci- 
lity to utilize its resources. 

The Center is. housed in a self-contained complex of offices -and 
living quarters which- was built by the Air Force after World War II 
as part of the Distant Early Warning system. The compl6i< houses the 
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Bethel Agency Offices of the Bureau oMndian Affairs.. The Center " i s^- ' 
part of Agency operations headquartered here. ' T -rr^ \'';,' Vij:..'V: • 

■ Physica.1 facilities for housing the library and\ med^a^-^'pV&V^^iTl 
for, production, and for shipping and receiving are b^n\}in^|o^3|\!, 
strained after four year^ of rapid growth.' It" ap4arliivt;|^|i;'^if#4^^^^^ 
be additional space available in the rnmniPY fny- ^k^z^Xi-'PiL^iAl'Mfri/JXji^^A 




It is fair to say that if the Cente»rj,y^i#»if|^^^^^^ to any^ 

degree additional space would hav^^Q^;^^^^ |Ve4 n^w -^uch functions 
as copying, cataloguing, shipping an|)jvi|^fYi4^"ab £rWbd ' among the 
stacks, and much of the work is idoy!;||ii^^; eprHdor. The 'Center has 
limited space of its own for ■IpJl^ii^lllrtl^^^ purposes. 
Space meetings or worksMpsvlft'avaivlab-S' in a large game room 




which^s located adjacent to the tQl^yfsion ltudib/shop,„as weTTas in 



the television facil-ity itse^,f. ' ;| ,^ ^ 

Sunimar^. The Bethel LiUrary/^Medfe ^'feriter % housed in. a facility 
wifich is very different from its Orban^cQunferpart which is usually 
designed to meet specific needs and speed 'f,i cation's. Hp'wever, in a 
location where space is at a high premiynv/the Center has been quite for- 
tunate^in terms of its facilities. Nevertheless-,, if the Center is to 
increase j-ts semces' and, the "size of its collection, .additional space 
•will be essential . 
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m. Teachers' Perceptiohs of the Quality of' 
Materials and Services 



Introductory discussion V 

The overall evaluation objective being address^ involves deter- 
mining. the extent to which the Bethel Regional Library/M/dia Center' 
materials and se><ces are exemplary.'' The'^firsf approacI\ to the 
.question involving a comparison with national standards was reported 
in the preceding secti9n, A second aspect of the objective focused 
on judgements of teacher/users of the Center's materials and services^. 

The teachers in the 32 Bethel Agency schools come from all parts 
of the. United States, and bring with them teaching experience in a 
■ great" variety pf. schools and conmunities, from large urban systems to, 
small rural districts. The researchers felt that the attitudes and 
opinions of the teacher/users concerning the Library/Media Center 
materials and service's .would constitute a 'dependable measure of 
their quality. The recording of attitudes- and ouinions is most uni- 
Tormly Bccompl i shed through some kind of standard instrum'entation. 
The questionnaire is the most -efficient and widely used form of 

instrumentation to accomplish this kind of measurement, and a decision 

■»«>.■ ■ ' - • 

was reached to develop a .questionnaire which would sample teacher ■ 



opinions of several \ispects of the Center 's operation. The question- 

^ ■ ^ ^ 

-naire sought the opinions of teacher/users in six iiimmation cate- 

"gorifis: , - - 



i) The efficiency and. effectiveness of the 
delivery system ' 
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ii) The quality anc/ appropriateness of the * 
library/njedia materials * 

iii) Use of the materials 

iv) -^ceived learning) outcomes 

v) Perceived impact on the village 

vi) Becomniended improvements > . • 

Subjects > materials, and- methods ^ 

. The investigators developed a .Ubrar;//Media_ Use Questionnaire 
which included a section for each of^^the s4x information categories* 
and a total. of 50' items. ■ . • " - ^ *. 

■The questionnaire was delivered to all 124 teachers in. the 32 
Bethel Agency schools. Teachers were instructed not to identify 
themselves by name. To further assure anonymity of the respondents 
each questionnaire was accompanied -by a ''stamped pre-addressed;-,envelope 
in which to mail the completed instruments directly to the investi- 
gators. . . ' 

Most of the items (45 of 50) on the questionnaire were designed 
to elicit resjDonses on a Likert type scale. That is, a four-point 
respett^e^^caj/g-waTused on which the respondent could indicate agree- 
ment or disagreement with a statement by entering a number from 1 to - 
4 representing as follows: 

. *■ * * 

1 = strongly disagree 

2 - disagree ^ 

3 = degree 

4 = strongly agree 

. GO 



"Statements oiv the questKjnnaiH wepe both positive ajid .negative. 

The'93 qi/estionnaires received represerifed a 75 pepqent return. 
Responses were' tall ied .and'punchgd on cpmp'utep-^ cards for purposes of 
analysts. 

• ^ TwO- separate analyses were made using" the Like riv program. The 
first analysis produced the composite'attitude (^;alKresp1)ndents 
(n = 93) on' 45 items. Program loutput Xjable IV) 'shows, the mean res- 
■ ponseYor the lowest^'27 percent '(n = 26> and; the highest 27 percent 
, (n =-26) -of responses on each'of the 45^items 

The second 5nalysi.-s (fable y)>efl ects the perceptions and atti- 
v^tudes of the teachers in the 12 sefected hi5h and low'l ibrary/media 
. use schbols (n = 3&) The purpose of this analysis^j/as to as^certaih' 
-whether the bpi.ni'oiis held by.thjs selected group would-^vJH;y markedly 
on particular items frojn those of the entire; group. As iji the first 
-analysis the progranCoutput shows the. mean response for the lowest 
27 percent (n = IT) and the highest. 27 percent (n =10) of rest)onses 
on each item' In this.analysis 29 percent of the-totaT teaching popc- 
■ulatibn is"" represented, ajid tfre lowest 27 percent of that numt»^er 
comprises 9 percent of the ^total teaching papulation. 

The mean responses for the highest 27 percent "and lowest 27. peg- 
cent for each item for both analyses are presented in bar graph form 
in T-able IV and Table V. ^ - .' * ^ 

In this format, overall attitudes and per(;ieptions ar^e rendered 
immediately appaf^ent as are attitudinal differences on specific items 
when only the High and Low Use school responses are analyzed. 
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Five questionnaire items ask «bout d assrooni ordering and managing 
of library/media materials. These items were scored separately ^si nee 
they do not lend themselves to rating sca'le presentation..''Sunmary data 
on these five ilems are' found- in Table VI. 

In addition to checking questionnaire items, respondents were in- 
^ vifed to comment on most of them. The number of con-ments on the- 26 
^ items r;anged from a high of 40 to 'a low of three. 

One item which was consnented on most heavily' concerned* the matter 
, of preference for a regional library collection rather than a loSlf col- 
lection. Of the 40 comments, 28 respondents explain why they, prefer 
. the Regional Center. Ten respondents feel a local collection would be 
convenient if it werp>iJiassible, but recognize that it is not possible 
for a variety of reasons, ^he extensive a.nd efficiently organized 
Regional- Center has. obvious Advantages that a local collection could 
never„ achieve, for reasons^ of staffing, space, and money .- 

A majority of all comments expressed enthusiasm for the Regional 
Library/Media Center, across a wide ranged questionnaire items. 

Results- 



insert TABLES IV and V here 
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Delivery system . A majority of all respondents (Table IV) agree 
that orders are filled accurately and that materials are appropriate 
for their students. 

Items three through seven are negatively-worded, and a majority 
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Library/ Media 0sg Questionnai-re: 
AT f Respondents (n= 93) V 



Scale 

1 = ^strongly Di sagree 
Z = Disagree 
3 = Agree 

4. = Strongly Agree 



Note: 

Upper Bar represents 
Highest 27%' of 
Responses; ^ 

Lower Bar r^resents 

Lowest 27% of 
' Responses 



Item 



:ion A - Delivery System 

Orders are usually 
filled accurately. 

Mciterials are appro- 
priate for my classes. 

Improvement could be . 
made in the ordering 
and delivery system. 

It v/ould be better 

t6"have a library 

collection within my 
School . 



1.8 



2.0 



3.6 



3.6 



3.0 



Selecting material s 
and placing orders are 
too time consuming. 

Receiving and return- 
ing materials are 
problems. 

ERIC 



1.5 



1.9 ; 



1 .6| 
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continued 



Library/f^dla U^e Questionnaire 
High Use (n=v^O) and-Low Use (n= 11) Scho'bU Only ' • 



0 



Scale . ' 

1 = Strongly Disagree 

2 = Disagree ■ , ' 

3 = Agree * • 

4 = Strongly Agree 



Note: , ' ' 
Upper Bar represents 

Highest 11% of 
, Responses; 
Lov/er .Bar 'represents 

Lowest 27% of 

Responses 



ERiC 



0 1 


2 


2 


1 


1 , — 4--~^-™^'3. 
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1.5 
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■ 2.2 





1.8 



1.9 
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continued 



(aiI Respondents, n= 93) 



'; * Item 

Organizing the mat.er- ' 
ials in my room is a 
problem* ^ * 

Content of Orders 

Students are usually 
satisfied with the 
materials. 

jfii good variety of 
materia lTTs~ ava tl-ab-1 e 
""for selection, 

l^iaterial'S are used 
mostly for students' 
independent time. 

Students a^re capable of 

using the catalog and 
ordering appropriate 
materials for themselves 

Use of Materials 
, 

The Library /Media 
vices arc l^elpful 
in basic cur ricjLjJLi 
planning for vari^us 
subjects I teach 

/ . 

. / 



0 



Disagree ' 



1.5 



Agree. 
5 



1.5 



U' 



.a..6 



3.3 



l3 



2.8 



2.9 









1 2.7 


. '♦2.3' 
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continued 




(An Respondents i n= 93) 




I frequently order, 
and^use- professional 
literalure from the^ , 
Ce.iijter. 

La br'ary/ Media** Center 
matedrials me pro- 

vide' cnjoy^ible free 
timej activities for my 
students . ^ 

I benefit in many ways 
,a3 ^L' teacher from u^c 
o£,tliie \.ibrary/Med4.a, 
Center, 

My$;fe<mer};fe^ ^'eri^ve 
gX^^X^(t^ixt in 

ady-'of music^from in-*^ 
corporation- of Library/ 
Media Center M^arxerials. 

My stude^;€s learn respon- 
sibn^Oy' for^ property 

fronr incorpoVat ion of 

V / 

Lin^rary/Mcdia Center " 
/materials . 



, "Disagree 



0 


1 _ 




2 


• ' 2.6^ 


•2.0 


• 







Agree . 
5. 



3.3- 



c3.0 [ 



3.8- 
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(All Respondents, ^= 93) 



I tern 

\,My students have devel- 

^'oped library skills as 
« 

a 'res'ult: of . incprpAra-^ 



tion of Library/Madia 
. matcri-als. 

My stude.nts benefit in 
independent reading 'skills 
a3 a result of incorpor-. 
ation -of Library/Media 
Center materials. 

My students arc doing. 
,bett:er - in reading 
classes as/a result. of 
incorpOT^ation of Library/ 
Media 'Centj^r mato«rials. 

My students benefit in 
social s tudies as a 
result of incorporation 
of "libra ry/i\!edi£y Center 
material s . 

My students >6enefat in 
mathcmatiics/ as a result 
of incorporation of 
. Library/ MediTa Cqntor^ 
material s . - ,/ 



Disagree 



Agree 



0, 




1 


.2 3 ■ 


4 






• 


1 : ■ 3.3 j 




:~ 1.8 


1 






c 







,_3, 



m3 



3.4 









,_ „ I 




!. 1.5 


f — — i 






- ^ -- 


< 





o 



t 

(High Use (n= 10)^and Low, Use (n= 11) School s- Only) ,' 



Disanree Agyce 





cojitinued 



Item 

My students benefit in 
the s^feudy of ,.art-^-s-^a— 
result of incorporation 
of Library/Media Center 
mater,rals . 

Outcomes 



(All Respondents, n= 93) 



Disagree 
n 



Agree' 



>.8 



L.:.._: 3.£] 



My "stuiJents are more 
frequent independent 
readers as a result of 
having the Regional 
Library services avail' 
able". 



3.0 



My students comprehend 
^better whd't/they rea^as 
a result'^of being able 
to select from a "variety 
of materials. ' ' 



I have observed spe.cific 
oiinprovements in my 
students/ interest in * 
rr^ading since the - 
Regional Library 
services have been avail- 
able, -iii.'^ . 



2.2 







2. .2 





















(All Respondents, n= 93) 



/ \ I tern - 

Miave observed specifit 
improvemjfifnts in my stu- 
dents* readi^ig ability 
as a result oibs^ng 
materials from the ^^^^""^^ 
Regional Library.. 

^LibVary/Media materials ' 
_^are generally "over ' ~ ^ 

the^-tydents heads" in _ 

terms o.:f " l^aTr^ag e , 

Lib.r'ary materials are. 
generally ovej the stu- 
dents heads in terns of 
content . 

Material's received- f jr.om 
the library have broad- 
ened^^my students* per- • 
spective aboyfe: the . 
world. ' 4 

• - < ■ ^. 

Library/Media" Ge.Jiter 

materials have hel-pfela^^me^ 
design a better curri- 
culum for my students. ' ' 



Disagree 



Q . 


1 


2 




-J - — . 


I , -~ - • - 


— — _ 1-9 


1 ■ ~- 



Agree 
3 



^ 1 

- j' 



^ 


i:...--.- 1.9 










•A 



4 
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// 'continued . 



(High Use (n= 10) and Lou Use (n= 11) Schools Only) 



Disagree 
Q 1 



2,1 ( 



Agree ' 

3 

3.2 



m.- 



2.0 



2.9 



1.6 

-A — 



2,2 



3,2 



2.51 
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conti nued 



(An Respondents, n=.93) 



Item 

I am a more effective 
,teacher as ajlanTect 
result af^having the 
Regj^cTnal Library/Media 
r€rvices available. 



Disagree 
1 



Agree 
3 



I have altered my 
class schedule to 
accomodate ordering and 
using materials from 
the Center. 

Having our own school 
library^ collection would 
not noticeably affect 
the way I plan my pro- 
gram. 

r 

M/ students would bene- 
fit just as much from my 
program if we had our 
own school liljrary 
collection. 



2.7 



1.7 



1.7 



2>a 



Perceived Impact on the 
Village , 

I have observed a 'defin- 
ite increase in reading 0 
at home on the part of my 
students . 



3.3 



(An Respondents, n= 93) 



Item 

Some village parents 
are readirfg witli their 
• children from library 
.books they take home. 

Quite a few parents 
are requesting mater- 
i2ils,,_irom the library* 

A number of parents 
are buying books for 
their children or them- 
selves • 



Disagree 
0 1 



1.0 



Agree ^' 
3 

3,or[ 



2.9 



A, number of villages^ 
now haVe TV probably 
as. a result o£ seeinr 
it at school. 



2.3 



Recommended Improvements 



Content of the Library/ 
Media Center materials 
should be more appro- 
priate . 



The 1-anguagc of library/ 
media materials should 
be more approp.riatc for' 
my "students . Sx-^ 



1.2 



1..8_. 
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continued 



. (High Use {n= 


.10) and Low Use (n= 11) Schools Qnly) 




Disagree 

Q 1.. : 


: ■ - f 

Agree . ' ^ , • • . . 
















t 


1 
1 








1 ; 








1.0 . ' 

c ! 
" 1 


- 


• 

• 

t 






. 2.7 


* . - , 

«• 




1.8 n 
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\ 

X 

1 


✓ 








a 
J 






1 
1 
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1 

\ •• 1 

i 
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c 

9 




1.8 r •■ 
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. continued' . . 



I tern 

Procedures for ordering 
and .receiving materials' 
could be mofe efficient. 




-^are^^of top qualify 
equal, to any I*vc seen. 



A greater variety of 


1.1 




materials appropriate 






for ray students should . 






be available. 






The Librar)^edia Center 
materials and services 
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(fHg^se (n= 10) and Lew Use (n= 11) Schools Only) 



/ ( Disagree 
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• of all respondents disagrees wiUi each of them. For example, both- the 
highest and the lowest 27 percent of respondents prefer the Regional- 
Center to a loca-l library collection within the schools. 'In -addition,-, 
the majority of all^ respondents agrees that neither the materials hor ' 
the services- provided by the Center are in need of improvement. A 
majority also a°grees that the materials and^ services are of top qu/l 
ity, equal to any library facility expeMenced before (item 45): 

Table V, reflecting*' the opinions of teachers in -the 12 High and., 
bow Library Use schobls, shows general agreement with all 'of these items 

'by the teachers in^ selected High and Low Library Use schools. 

Sligh't e;l;ceptions are exhibited by the lowest 27 percent of respoi\ses 

from thi Si group on three items. Thes'e 11 teatheVs show Very sli#lt ■ 

\ . ' . 

agreeiiienti by -a rating of 2,1, -.that improvement could be made in the 

ordering a^d delivery system. They also exhibit preference (a rating 
of 2.9) for having individual school, libraries. In addition,- they , 
indicate' some agreement (2.2) that' selecting and ord'ering of materials 
-i-s-tOo' time consumiag.' -^.^ 

Item 45 responses are of particul-a.>^|nterest for this aspect 
of the evaluation. The purpose of thi^ questionnaire^, iis stated earlier, 
was to provide a measure of the quality of the Bethel Li'brary/Media 
Center's materials and services as perceived by teacher/users. This 
item stated explicitly, that, "The Library^/Media Cejiter materials and • 

I ^ ■ * > 

: ' -.^ . V 

services are of top qliality equal to any I have seen." The highest 27. ' 

perceRt- of all respondents (Table IV) give' the item a riX(ng of 3,9 • 

' , ° ... 
on- the 4.0;scale, indicating strong agreement with' the- statement. The 

lowest 27 percent give it a rating of 2.8, also a solid positfve . 

■ ' ■■ ^ . '. ., \ 
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response. ^ > . ' .1' ' , - ^ ' - 

Analysis of responses from the^ teachers in the -selected Hi^h and 
Low Li-brary Use,schoo]s produced a 4.0 mean rating b.y .the higljest 
27 per^c^.pf respondents, and a 1.8. mean rating 'jjy the lo.west- 27 per- 
cen.t.-' Froin thes/4 data we may conclude .that appro;^ima.tely 90 percent 
of all. respondents probably feel that the Center is out^-andlng^ 

■ . " — 

^ . insert TABLE VI 'here 




With regard to ordertfig" and -opgin'i z-i ng library/|led.ia Ce'nter mater- ' ' 
ials in the classroom, the'lnajarvty of teachers bo'th 'select and'ord^er'"^ 
the de'sirod materials, A m^rity pf teacher^, alsQ indicate tha/(**R^^^ 
organize and take cafe of the materials -once they "are- received ^ In ^'v* 
less than half of the/ta?es (41 .pjercent) student;s are nia4<r^sponsibl.e , . 
for their own selecting. and 'ordering- ..of inaterral'is',^^ far fewer cases 
(16 percent) students' taRe re/ponsibhityVm^e- material s trhey or-der 
ohcG they arrive. 

Orders are generally' pla'ced^bbut' o'nce a mon'th, with materials 
usually arriving within onis^^veek^of ordSnng. Books rank first ambng 
the typQs of^matonalyordered (68 peVcQnt of tha order^Twith other 
kinds of audio- vi^al materials making up: the remaining 32 percent of 
orders. * 

Con^nt of orders .', 'A majority of al.l respondents (Table* J'V), 
give the quality and variety, of library /media mateHals. [ligh rat--in 
There is very little difference between the mean ratings. of the 



TABLE VI 




!• Ordering responsibility 



Teacher selects and orders most materic^ls 
Teacher selects €nd orders w!\at teacher 

waritg; -students select and order what 

•they v/ant 

Teacher selec-ts materials and has someone 

, else write the order 

Students -'select from catalog and teacher 

wri tes thp order 
Other (''not^eliough time to order") 



41 

9. 

4 
2 



2; Frequx3ncy of ordering; 

About once a month 

About twice a month 

Less; often than once a month 

About once a we^k 

Ho response 



44^^r 

25 ' 
' 15 
10 
6 




Materials ordered §re .usually received: 



Wnivui 1 v/eek 
"^W\thi n^j!veeks ' ' 
• In less thSn^a week 
^Jit)^ response 



* 

4, Responsibility for organization .and care of 
. ».L1brary/Medi<i Center materials in the school;;^ 

^ JLejcher, iisi-t^ central lo'cation - 

• Individual students whcT drder materials 

• Teacher aide \ 
A student libraVian 



Other ".( "we all^liaj-^") 




56% 
28 
11 
5 



46 
9 

5 

■ 4 



cdntinuGd 



TABLE VI,. continued 



^ 5. -Types of matenah' praeped: 

• Books 
Video tapes 
Ti 3 ins trips 
JItovies 

8toii^» film loops 
Audio tape? and records 



68% 
12 . 

8 

5 

5 

1 

0 
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11 percent and- the lowest 27 percent „of ali^spontier>ts cfh .items eight,'"^ 
-nine and ten. There is also" ^'feenien£,by a majority of all respondents' 
thatLs.tudents are capable of u^ing^he catalog' and ordering appropriate- 
tgials (item ll).^""'; " ' . - ' 

fh^a^i^t^s of rl^^ondents (Table V>jl^lect4d \\\^^ and Low • 
Librafry Use sch^KparalltTlMhose of-al.l respdiTcients (Table TV). Hoy/- 
.^^^^^'^^'^l^ "''"'^ somewhat stronger feeling expressed by th^ highest 27 
percent of these respondent^^fehat sttfdents^re capable of Gsipg the " 
catalog Bnd ordering appropriate materiiiTs foV themsel-ves, m a roatcjti- 
irig stronger feeling expressed by the lowest 27 jDercent that -students 
are not capable of' doing so. _ ^ - . ' . 

. It is interesting -to note that' the lt)west 27 percent of teachers 
^ in ^the selec-ted High and Low Library Use schools agrees somewhat more' ^ 
strongly: that library/media materials are used mostly for students' 
independent time (item 10). , . ; ' 

^ ' • • ' ^ ^ 

- - Use of materials: A majority of all respondents agree that library/, 
media services help them in basic curriculum planning, and that they 
benefit in many ways from use of the Center. There is some discrepancy 
between_the high 27 percf nt" and" low 27 percent in the extent 'to which 
they order and use pro.fessiotial literature .from the Center. The mean 
of the Towest-27. percent" of -responses f.s negative, whil^ the mean .of 
■the highest 27 percent is -2.6, a fairly strong positive response. 

. ■ Both tables reflect considerable difference of opinion "between 
the hignest 27 percent and the lowest 27 percent^of responses concerning 
learner benefits in specific suljject areas derived from tibrary/Media , 




Center materials: Thes>Wfercr3ces X^ecially prdnoun^d'corfcerning 
the study of niustc, mathematW, ar-l;/ iid d^opnient of library skills. 
There is genera-1 agreement iha't u^K^ library/^^a materials results 
in beaefits to learoers' in reading and^Jhi^cial stiS^s. Vhere is 
also general Igreemeflt that "matenXls h&lR. me provide enjSWfe free- 
activities -for my students."' 



The pattern of responses in Part (J (items ^12 through. 23) is quUe 
consistent between the nie^s^of all responses (Table ly^. and the means 
of responses from the 12 ^§Teclfe^-schools. Ctable V). An"''excepti,on .seems 
to ^be perception of .benefit in the soeial. ttudies . The meai\. for the 
lowest 27 percent of all respondent-s U%B, a-solijl positive respofise, 
while the mean far the lowest =27 percent of >^igh/L^>^4Jse scfiools' res- 
ponses is 2.0, a nfe^gative response'. ^ • . V . • ^ 



' ' • ■ .... , ^^^^ 

Learning outcomes..^ Several 1 intea&sting observations maylJ? 

* * " ^^^^ 
about the ratings^on items 24 through 35'. iiiSi^trty of all respondelJt^ 

{T^ble IV) indicate that -their-'students are more-Yrequkit>rd^4^ 

readers .as a result of having the Tibrarys^rvi 

general agreement that language and content 

and that students '.perspectives about the 

result ofethf):* services. ' * . - 

.A solid majority of all respondents 

ive teachers and curriculum designers as 




brary/ . 



Media services/, A majority of -all respondent also i/idicate that their 
studAits would not benefit as much from their progrJwqs if they had 



thoir-own school library rathe^ than Center services, 




Thr(^e i terns, ref 1 ect; dj f fercnces &f opi ni on' 'between t^e .^1 owest 
27.percertt and;:the highest 27. percent^^ of alT Vesp^onBents. On item 
27 th*e lowest 27 pe'r^ent indicaifinhat' thiy ■Uve:not^^ specific 
n-niprovement % n thei r -stu'dents ' reading '^bt.m^.gi-V^^ the^i tern a 
mean -rating of 1 .9, ' The highes't 2?-pe^€:.^at rated the -i.temvat' 3.4•^ 
^ _ The lowes"t 27 percent also indicate onjtem 28'that they think 
the language af materials l^pver tKe'^nu^nts ' Theadsf Vtenria show^ 
that the lowest 27 percent tff respondents ha\re nor altaVe'd' clas$ schedules 
to accomodate order^n^ a n^'^asing .material s'Trora th% Center. " 

Again the response pattern in Table v' by '-teachers' in the 12 
selected High and Low Use school's is^ generally parS^l lei to' the pattern 
for all respondents. However, Jable V shows' =a soif^/hat mor^e negative 
response by the lowest 27 percent of responses to^-several items, /his 
grolfp seems to feel that, al though its students are iDoreT requent. inde-/ 
-pefldsnt_i:^£rs_^s_aLresultQ£Jiavi^^^ Library/Tfedia Center materials and* " 
table, the students do not" comprehend better \te they ' • 
rOTFTeachers observed specific improvement 'in their ' 
interest in re^ng. ■ ' • " ■ - ' 

The='VowS5:t-27 percent alsrijidi cafe that they« feel the language ' 
and content of mat^ials is "over the students', heads.." They also res- 
Id benefit "just Jis much from their program 
J ibrary- collection, * , , ' 

viljQjie.- This section of the questionnaire 
jon aiwng respondents. The highest 



.refl^ects a general difference o 
27 percent i_n>iih fable IV and Table V apree thatvthey have observed 
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a definite increase^in reading at home by students, and in parents 
reading with chi Idren- from library books taken home. The lowest' 27 
percent in both tables respond in- the negative, to the.se items. 
■ . The. highest 27 percent indicate that a number of parents are 
buying books for their children or themselves. The lowest 27 percent 
disagree. . ■ < " ' ' 

Recommended . improvements . As reflected by items 41 through' 44 in" 
Table I-V a majority o> all Vfespondents say that their students bene- . 
fit a great deal in reading and tiie social studies. Quite a- number, ^ 
mention science (under- ''other" Kal though 'it was not named in the~ 

* t 

questionnaire. 

We may speculate^ thwt a number of ^teachers do not perceive the 
library materials and resolirces as particularly beneficial* i'n specifics 
content areas, for several ' reasons : ^ ' 

i)' they may not have Informed themselves of ' . 

' ' matenals^and resources available in these 
^ subjects, 



^^'i) they may not have learned havi to utilize a 

' variety af 'materials and, approaches, - " • 

iii) they, don't -care- much for the subject them- 

^ selves , or . " . • \ " ^ 

;iv). they feel their own skill s°and competencies 
are.suffi,cient "to -tHe task. ' . - 

- J •* 

.Possibly -all four reasqns make a contribution, since aYiQh select- 
ion ^ of materials anci resources is available from the Center to assist 
the-^eacher in each bf these subjects, even the teacher who lacks'prep- 

t 

aration in them. Of particular benefit should be the great'selection • 

■ • . ' ' _ ^ 'c 
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of Video tape programs. For example, one of the investigators, who 
was among the unfortunates who never had any art" instrwctioo in school, 
J!2lJm2£^^-^e-^rn by viewing"and^.clping""a beginning program that there 
--are ^bas^c^rinci pies anyone can employ and produce acceptable drawings^ 
In refer^-t0^-i-hr^_^kills acquisition, the lowest 27 percent 
of all respondents agree (item 11) that students are capable of using 
the catalog and ordering materials, yet they do not agree (item 18) 
that their students have developed library skills as a result of use 

materials. It seems reasonable to assume that 
students will learn these skills be-st by practicing them, and they • 
have an opportunity to do so in the system established by .the Center. 
It has^ been diffKult, historically, for many teachers to accept the 
•fact, that s.tudents can learri to operate media equipment competently. 
It is, possibly, also difftcult to accept the fact that students cait 
be instructed ip the selecting and ordering of Library/Media materials.. 

The views expressed .on the ques-tioiitiaire by the lowest 27 percent 
of respondents concerning, development of library skills may have several 
explanations: . ■ 



\^ ■ i) the teacher may not have learned* how to use 
" the Center's system in curriculum planning, 

. ' . 

n) the teacher may not r^ecognize the learning' 
opportunities for students built into the 
system, - ' • 

iii) -the teacher may not feel the need' of media 
assistance, or ' . • ; ' 

* • — V 

iv) the teacl3<}rv,may feel it is too much trouble 
to teach students to use -.the' system. 
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Discussion ' 

The resu.Us derive(j from analysis "of the Ubrarx/Mll Use 
.Questioi\naire provide a clear picture of the high opinion of the 
Be'thel Ceryter held. by a large majority of • the teachers in the -Agency, 
Many teachers; added comments such as: \ ■ 

Couldji't do without th^l \ ' 

The Bethel Library is the greatest thing that has 
happened in the Bethel Agency as far as I'm 
cohc^erned. ' . ' ' . » - - 

'Superior-to any J have seen,' especially consider- • ' 
fng the si.tuation. - ' - 



4 



We. may. make a verx general'coniparison with one study reported by 
the.Knapps^chool Libraries Project. (iSullivan, 1968) .The first obj^ect- 
^ ive'bf.this project was to demonstrate the educational'value of, library/ 
. media resources and services which fully meet national standards for 
school libraries: In other words, each demonstration school had to' 
have an exeeiplary library/media program as 'the "criter^ion for being 
selected to participat.e. After two ye'ars of participation, . teachers ^ 
were asked to indicate observed .changes in students by responding to--* 
'items pn a questionnaire. Negative responses averaged 29 pertent. ' 
-Jhe_saii'G tea-chers were asked to respond. to additional il&is "reflecting 
changes in their individual 'approaches to teaching- as a resu-lf of 
the library program. The mean negative respbnse 6n th&Se items was ■' ' 
32 percent. . " ' ' , • " . i 

Analysis of the response of Bether'Ag^ncy teachers •(n= 93)^ on - 
questionnaire items with .similar tliemes rev.ells *hat the means' of both 



-%He highest 27 percent and the .lowest 27 percent of responses are 
• solidly positive. The ratings given thcr .Bethel Library/Media Center 
. iare, dndepdx exceptionally supportive. . • • 

. ^ .Some considerable difference o*f opinion is revealed by items 
Which address themselves to'perceived benefits to learners in cer- ■ ' 
tain subject matter areas. While the highest 27 percent of responses, 
ifor example, indicate that" students derive considerable, benefit frpm 
library/media materials in the study of -music, mathematics, art;, and' 
library skills,, the lowest' 27 percent do not agree. A majority, of 

9 

all respondents agree that students benefit from 1 ibrary/media materials 
in reading and in social studies. . * 

Answers to questions about orderin^^^tud 'recfiivi.ng materials from 
the Regional Center confirm tbe efficiency of the Cente^'s delivery sys,- 
tem. The arrival of most orders within one. week's time should make it 
'highly feasible for .teachers' to incorporate the materials in their 
curriculum planning. '• ' 
'- .It appears .that* stude.nts'"could be involved to a greater extent 

than responses indicate bqt.h in selecting their own materials and in 

' .•■ < . > ■ ' ■ * 

heTp.ii>g take care "of the materials once thoy arrive. There are useful 

s-kllls to.be acquired from these activities. . Tn addition, more a'cti've 

participation- in selecting ' arid' organizing library/media materials may 

provide^studerrts with the benefits of having^a "vested interest." 

Summary and .coiicf usio ns 



A majority 'of all Bethel Agency teachers agreed, th^t^ 
T.) tlie BctheT Library/Media Center is of top^ 

Si 



, 'quality, oquaj to any they have seen, 

W) the library a^d media materials are excel!- 

■fent in quality, ' 

.iii) the selection of materials is outstan'ding 
with sufficient vari&ty, to meet the needs 
\-- of students and teachers at -any >evel,. 

iv) , the. Bethel Center provides much better 
•service than would be possible through 
•individual school libraries, t.e,:* ' ~ - 

-idndividuaa -schools could not possibly 
acquire or manage a collection of 
coniparable size or quality, " 

--even if funids would allow a compar- 
^ able collection for separate schools, ■ . 
no schotl would have space to accom- 
modate it ■ ■ ' ' ■ . 

—a comparable local §ch©ol collecti6n- 
would require addit1,onaT staff for - 
' each sciaool; most existing school 
, -.collections are small, frequently out 
j of, date, and pot presently wel l-org'anized 
; enough^to be -'useable the task would 

be greatly increased by any increase " - 

in the Size of a local school collect- 
. 'ion, " , 

v) ^ the Center's delivery system is first rate, 

vi) „the teachers are more effective as a-direct 

- result of the available library/medfa services, * 

vii) istudents^'-'pefspictives'' about the world have 

.... .,.been bi:o.^d§.nfid through materials received from *" 
;.._.;>'- -".the" l.ibrary^" and . " ' „ , 

viii*) sydbnt academic performance has .improved °in ■ ' 
. ?'eyeral areas- as a result of using materials 
" from the Center. . . . • ^ 

In the minority of respondents, a small ' percentage.-of teachers 



indicate that; 



! 
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library materials n|)\f/ on hand in the- 
schools are syffici'^nt -for' their- needs, ' ■ 
and they would prefir to have individual 
school libraries, f . •• Ia" ,. 

ii) they would Be just as effective as teachers 
. without the Center's materials end services, 

* • 0 , . 

students are not caDable of using 'the cata- 
, ^ log to o/cier'approph;ate matena,ls for them 
selves, 

iv) , they do not have t 
materials, and 

v) they hrav^ seen betli^ 
\>. tions. 



We may infer from^the 



ine to select ancftrder 



r library/media- op^fa- 



these minority views/are 




approximately Ven percent af th^ teachers in the Agenqy^l--4irTi evident 
from the separate analysis of risfees from teache#M-n the 4^i^h and 
Low Library-Use schools -that this ten percent is comprised of. those 
who have utilized the Center's matei^'als and services the least. 

- Insofar as user attitude can be considered a mffasure of the 
quality of the Center's- operation, materials, and- serveiees , we can ""^ 
conclud^e- that these aVe of top quality. 




ibrary/me'diA' resources 
;nin6 outcomes - 



I. Introduc;tion''' ■ 



4ays da--the resources of the Li/rary/Media Center have a 
, ' / ' ■• 

demonstrable impact upDn the reading, lang/age and academic perfor- 

*manc/of the Alaskan children in this st/dy? ^This is the major ques-' 
addressed in this part of th^ rep/rt. In addition/ attitude^s 
and preferences of the students, i^n .9/e apclemig area, reading, are 
al_s,o taken inj/ account* 

■ -A v.ai»yty of approaches has^Been employed to ascertain this 
impact, ^estions wh;ich pave ieen investigated include those about 
reading compre^Tension-, Tangu/ge proficiency, .overall academic achiev- 
ineat, reading attitudes; a^d reading preferences. Nearly all of 
•the. questions h<ive beei/explbred m the basis of measures taken with 
- two main grqups-; Hi^i Library Wsers and Low Library iJsers 

^By.us,.ing^muj5ieipl6 approaches to the general question of Library/ 
, Media Center i^act on ll earning. outcomes, it fs intended that a basic 

difficultyyn'll be largely counterbalanced. That difficulty is the 
.matter^ separating out, frofii all other /eal and potential effects, 
the.e/fects specifically of the Library/Media Center resources. 
Th/ref ore ,^ a \n de range _gfjques^-i^ns-,^«vrrre^ty^- analy ti cal desi gns , 
ind a "Variety of statistical -tests have, been^empl eyed in the study. 
'The perfdnmance of ' the Urgh Library Users 'qompared to the Low Library 



, Users across, the range -of thes^;- approaches , rather 
measure, -then, provide^ the basis'" for /udgementxa 
the Regional U^nary/Hedia Center. 





-.. . . . . •: I ,- "Readi^i^- c/ftipreMnsicn 

A. High Users' and Low Users' Rfeadinq-^omp rphpn^inn ■'• » • 

. ^ I ntroductory ' d1 sous s!'on A AlfioQfl the-32 "schools served by .the Bethel 
Agency'of the Bureau of Ind^ Affairs, there is' a wide range, in the 
■average, -number of \\\>r,^v)jJ^tA^v% per.year .placed ^y or for each .student. 
The figures range fronj 1^- orders per student" annoalj^fot; o-ne school / 
to 16.1 fbr another. HL question 'explored^ilfthis cbnneetion assumes" 
that-libraryVitedia -r/^ouVce^s are us^d"in the. classroom once they have.: 
. been ordered anT^eived'. On the b^^i's of this assumption, it would 
•seem, that chi.ldr^ whQ'.are yiih Users, by virtue of using compaea- " ■ 
tiv6ly^.nip|. b®#s and other media materials , would exhibit higher over- 
■ all^ reading ^mprehens ion scdres ;har> wou/d LovAlsers who" pl-ac^ 

comparatiWfy few 1 ibr&ry/media orders dur1ng-Se "course oya^schocl 
. year.^ / ' » • . " ' ' '-^L.. 4 

l/this respect, amount of Library Us0-1s .taken as an "indicator 
of^Un't of-'student exposure to, iM^nticipation in,_-actual reading,, 
asl/ell. as.exppsurd to. video tapes, records, f i Imstrips* and, other' ' ' " 
• «fedia resources. Of course, it is not only sheer amount of exposure / 
/to, and participation in, reading,.°l istening, and viewing that is to" 
be taken intc-gcco^unt here. There is a-lsq the fact;of the vastly wider' 
range -of- re50ur'ces>l^^ch tan be experienced by studtnts who take advan- 

• -v ' ' ° ■ ' • X 
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TABLE VII 



Subjects by Grade Level and Library Use Category 



Grade: Two Three Four Five Six 

9 • ^ . 



High User 


SO- 


45 


45 - 


44 


■ 4f 


Low User 


45 


' 58 


55 


38 


.47 


Total 


96 


*103' 


no 


82 


88 



97 
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For this part of the study, the clOze tests^were scored by th^r 



' exact word procedure, in v/hich only the exact work which has been 

> . V ' * 

deleted is accepted' as correct, except fo rjiii nor misspell ihgs. Nlts- 

spellings which would change* the meaning (e.g., v/ear for where) were 

not accepted as correct. Responses .which' exactly ma-fi^ch the deleted 

words are the most valid measures of comprehension^ although incjud- 

ing synonyms as correct responses yields a si ight^increase in the 

correlations between cloze scores and conventional comprehension 

/ 

£ests'. (Bomiutn, 1968-, Taylor , -"l 953; Rankin, 19"57-, RuddeVl, 15"63,) 
s _ • ■ • ■.-././ 

Null h ypotheses . There .will Ssjp no significant di/fferepces - 

■ - ' , . ■ • /■ ^ 

between the- cloze scores of High Users and Low U$ers',at any^grade 

level, from two through six. * ' * ^ ' \ 



un- 



Statistical treatiiient . - Separate anaTys.es ^ variance for 
equal jis were employed for each grade level.. Individual stu.dent 
scoVes v>ere used. \ 

.Results . The differences between High User and Low User scores 
were found to be statistically significant (p<.01) for every grade 
level tested, with the High',Users achieving higher scores 'than the 
Low Users. ' ' : • " * - . 



insert TABLEYIII here 



Table IX pres^ntV-the grade level mean cloze scares for e^ch 
school iri the s^tudVij^' double asterisk marks the two schcrois 



TABLE VIII' 



•Results of Analyses of Variance cJf Cloze Scores 

■for Grades Two .through Six . • • . * 

Library Use: ^ High . . - • Low ' 

' ^ z : • 

Grade- . - ' .. 

Hean -5.08 ' ' 4 22 ' ' ' 

Two 

• Std; dev. 6.13 - '7.14 

96 F: • 8.12 ' p '.01 * . 

t'tean 20.5-1 V ■• 7 gi 

Three , ■ ' " ' , ' ' 

^ Std. dev. /13.77 \ " *11.98 

fiean . r 12,00 ^ * " 4 46" ' 

Four • ^ . \ 

Std. dev. 9.99 ^ 6,.81 

■ n: 110 * 22.19 • pV.Ol - - ' ' 

r'" — • — — 

. • ^ 

. Mean ' %,61 . - " . 6.53 ' 

Five , ' * 

• Std; dev; " 10,59 ' \ 11 .93 « ^ 
J , .n:, 82 * Fr^ 32.08 ' p<.01* - ' ' 

. • -Mean . 25.34 - 15.19 ^ ' 

. Std. dev. 14.40 ' ' 13..17 ' 

•"^ n: 88 ' F: 11.92 p/.Ol / 

■ ./_} 
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which are operating bilingual prjgraniSv A single asterisk (*) marks 

^schools in y.'hich teacjiors perceive tlieir students as being precloniin- 

' aritly English-speaking. It should be noted that a bifingual school is 

--.^ . ^ ' 

\ ^ \ * 

included in both the High and Low Use groups. 



insert TABLE IX here .^--^-^^ ( 



V , 

Discussion , ^ It is reasonable to expect that students v/ho actively 
participate in the library/media program wilVexhibtt higher reading 
comprehension scores than students who take less advantage of library 
materials,. This is the outcome Indicated b^ the statistical analyses.; 
Thus, the crediction is>'bqfTie out, and the null hvpothese's) are rejected. 

However, several factors merit consideration in interpreting the 
results. First, it shoul?d be noted that of al) the meaR scorfes presen- 
ted irt'jable VIII, rione reflects performance even at "the level conven- 
lionally held to be the ''instructional reading level" of 75 percent * 

accuracy in coriprehension scores. It follows, of course, ^that neither*, 

» 

do any of the mean scores reflect the "independent reading level" of 
90 percent accuracy in comprehension scores/. 



A special^ point >ieeds to be made here, about these tv/o reading 

V ,/ • - / 
levels, with re^pec-t^^to clo^e testing. In cloze tests of reading 

comprehension, 44 percent accuracy generally corresponds to the 75 per- 
cent level as measured by conventional reading comprehension /ests , 
while ^7 percent accuracy generally corresponds to the 90. percent 
comprehension level on conventional me^QSures. (Bormuth, }^68; Peter- 
son, Paradis, and Peters, 1973) 

. iOC 



TABLE IJ 



Grade Level Mean Scores on Tests, of Reading. Comprehension: 

High Library Users a/id Low Library Users 

^ \ \ . !_ 

Grade: . 

. , 

School:" • - • . 

High Users 



1* 


11.00 


37.00 


19.40 


11.33 


35.25 




. 11.66 


41 .00 


19.50 


17.50 


30.63 


. 3- 


2.75. 


•14.67 


11.83 


22.00 


22.25 


4 


13.73 


16.29 


16.00 


26.60 . 


28.50 


5** 


. .75 


13.45 


."1 0^.00 


15.80 


31 .*67 


6 


5.52 


26.36 


10.33 


23.00 . 


' 15.62 


Low Us'ers: 












7 


2.50 


13.70' 


•L5)D ■ 


6.00 


15.45 




1.88 


11 .33 


17.14 ■ 


25.00 


9** 


1.00 ' 


4.37 


5.56 


,4.71 


^6.00 


, 10* 


13.10 


27.89 


13.73 


27.50 


18.67 


,11 


4.50 


■ 12.00 


5.44 


22.50- 


17.33 


12* 


6.75 


20.86 

V / 

/ 


12.17 


18.83 . 


20. GO 



*English-dominant in language, accqrcltDg to teachers' perceptions. 

**Children in kindergarten through grade four in. these schools were in 
bilingual programs or had just eritered fourth grade from them 1974-75. 
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FoT'^second graders in this study, then, 75 percent comprehension 
(or 44 percent accuracy) would be reflected by a raw score of at 
least 22. correct words of 50 possible which could be filled in. For 
third through sixth graders, this instructional level would be indica- 
ted by a raw score of at least 44 correct responses of the IGO possible 
The independent,'. or '90 percefit, comprehension level wog^d call for a 
score of at least 28,5 for second graders, and at least 57" for third 
through sixth graders. 

\x\ searching through individual students*, cloze scores, it was^ 
found that eight students^4)fi4J5e_4Z9-4:ested-sxx^ 
conr.prehens|on l^vel, and only tv,'o had scores at or- above the 90 per- 
cent co:nprehension lev^^4? Taken at face , value, this would indicate 
that the vast majority of^^students tested (both. High Users' and Low 
Users) were poorly prepared to comprehend recfding materi^als at their 
grade level o*f readability, even at the instructional level. 

There are several points to consider here, in light' of 3uch ^ 
relatively low perforntance by the students, ,Firs,t, -this perfor- 
mance may be a function of "i nadequate grasp of tha language*'- of the 
readi'pg niaterials, as Hatch (1974) has suggestje4. This problem. Hatch 
concltides, is a major shortcoming exhibitsKl by second language readers^ 
Here,'h't should be noted that some stu^oents in^both the High User 
group land the Low User group are perceived as predominantly Eskimo 
speakE^rs, but not all are, Oi/the basis of teacher interviejiis and 
questionnaires, it was fouj^d that students in three oj^he six schools 
in each groiip are percei/ed as Eskimo-dominant in language, while 
the other three in eaon group are perceived by the teachers as E^iglish 
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do:ninan1?*i?^^Res6 archers have observed that cloze tests are' notably 

/; \\ ' 

more difficult Tor nonnative speakers, of the language of the test 
than fon_native speakers. . (Klare and Sinaiko, 1972, 1973} Thus, ' 
•"inadequate grasp of the laii^uage" is, likely, partially accountable 
for the low scores of the Eskimo-dominant. students in both groups. 

Mean cloze scores are "notably lov/er in grades two through four 
in the High Use bilingual school than in the othj^iyj^igh Use schools. 
The case is\ similar for the Low Use bilingual school , but the relative- 
ly lov/er scores coiftinue through the s.ixth grade. The initial year 
fo-rJ>iliagjj^l-firograms-in-these-^ the present 



fourth-graders (1974-75) v/ere in kindergarten. Fifth a,nd sixth grade 
scores toese schools are those of students' who have not taken^part, 
in the bilingual progrant: While English is the main language .of 
instruction in- other schools, the children of "kindergarten through ; 
grade three in bilingual schools ur.e educated mainly through the 
medium of their native Eskimo '^1 anguag^. ' English reading instruction in 
these;. school s begins in third grader • _ ^ . 

Inadci#Bte English proficiency may be held partially accountable 
for the gener^ally low scores. However, it cannot explaih.the whole 
picture, Scores are low even amoag sfudents perceiV^d a^sl Engll4)" 
dominant by their teachers. Along with language, it is suggested 'tfia^t, 
knowledge of the world, as linguists and psychologists use the term, 
is another responsible factor, (cf, pQdor, Bever; and Garrett, 1974) . 

Knowledge of .the world is the ternKgenexaWy used to refer to a 
person's mental network of meani.ngsK, of relationships among concepts. 
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whicit reflects ±lie total ityjof the person's- background of experience. 
Limited experiential influences are taken .to correspond to limited - 
^knowledge or the world. ^ * * , ' 

A young re^der/s background of experi(?nce as ? factor affecting 
reading perfonradce has/lbng been considered critical, (cf, Hildreth, 
1954, 1972) Mor^e receiil? research sheds light on why this is so. 
(Goodman, 1973^ Smith, 1^^' Written material may be comprehended on 
^the basis of /at least three different kinds of cues present in ^e 
material: sentence structure, the graphic representation of the sound 
system of the language" and the rr.eanfhgs represented by the phrases 
. and sentences*. This' last .cue, mec^ning, is probably the strongest ally 
. a learning reader' has. Smith points out. To makejjse of meaning cu.es, 
however,^ the reader has to have a. system of meanings to bring to the 
prtnted material. "The more comprehensive ^this systen], the more readily 
the reader is able to^ understand the material. /The stri king isolation 
from m.uch bf American society experienced by the Alaskan children in- 
this study has been remarked Upon before in this repont. Thus, the 
knowledge of. the v;orld they can bring to the task of reading books 
prepared for the youngste'rs of American society in general is quite 
likely limited.^ An analog to this situation may be found in. the^ 
' educational problems of the ruraJl children of Appalachia. 

With respect to the chil^n in this, study, while there is probably 
no , substitute for firsthand experience, High Library Users appear to 
^benefiting from the -variety /of,' vicarious experiences availed them 
by the books, video. tapes, filmstrips, and other media materials of the 
Library/Media Center to a greater degree than the Low Users. The 
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significantly hiyher scores of tlic High Users supports this observa- 
tion. " ^ • . , 

Another factor, too> may be playing a part in the overall rela- * 
ely low scores of all the students. As noted before, cloze tests 
have been found more difficulty for nonnative speakers of the langua.ge 
of the test than for native speakers. In addition, the further along 
jn a cloze passage one v.'orks, 'the more 'difficult it .becomes to fill 

in wor<is cotf'ectly't, -Thi^ is owin^xto the fat>t that what words one 

' ^ ^ ^ \ 
fills in next^pends^ heavily -jjpon the preceding text material . If 

eaHy'partar^ the passage are filled in erroneously , tlie task .is even 

harder^^later on.iYi the passage. ' Thus,, added to the fact that the 



reamaajnaiMvell have ijeen perceived as "liard'^ t>y.:the students, they 
may' have had a*diTcauragingpercepti.on of their own inaccuracies^ as— 
they worked. Uow Usfers, for exampTe7T"eft"iiiai^y-more-b^H^^ 
than did High Users on their cloze tests * ^' 



In- a random sample comprised of one third of, all ^tested students 
Low Users average about twice as many b-lanks left ^pty as High U^rs* 
Lov7*Users total 3^371 blanks left empty, while jjigh Users total/1,526 
blanks left, empty. The average is 20 fo\j High Users aiqd ^\^^or .Vm--,, 
Users. Table X (i>el()w) indicates the ,blan'ks lefl empty an'd the.^umber 
of accura^toiy fill ed-in responses for the two groups 




insert TABLE X here 




/ o , • / 

In this regard, H'igh Usees appear to t>e bettef" risk- takersr- than 

^ks eveti when unsuVe^ 



Low Users, penhaps willing, to try to fiVl in" blanks eveti when unsuVel 



TABLE X 



Sample. of High and Low, Users: Blanks Left Empty 
and Accurate Resp)on5es ' - 




'High Users 
n: 76 



Total blanks . ^ 

left erapty= ^1,5^6 

Average blanks 

left empvty^ 20 r 

Total accurate 

. resppnses^ 1 ,404 - 

Average accurate 
^response$= 18.50 



Low Users 

n: , 82 v 

Total blanks 

' left^nipty= 3,371 

Average blanks 

•left emp.ty= 41 

\ -^^^ • 
Total accurate' 
responses= 932 

Average, accurate 
responses= " . 11.40 
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of their own accuracy. 'If this is the' case, confidence. .is a point in 
favor of the High Users... In other words, the nijre one is willing to' . 

try, even/ at the risk of niak^|j^Tni stakes ;^ the more one is likely^ to- 

/' , ' ' ' 

"win." Sniitb (1971) presents ar9unien1:s strongly supporting this view. 

' ' * /■ * 

Fiinally, thene are instructional* variables that v/ill be. discussed' 
Laier in this report which' seem to play an impontant role in the itu- 

■s. '\ 

dents' "perfonnance on the cloze tests, for example, one^such variable 
i'S the aniount of teacher-guided reading and languzige instruction pro^ 
vicied in' the varipus classrooms. • "j. 

.f^eading Compre hension Scores on^la^n ^and Non-Alaskan Story 
Content 



Introductory discussion , The^ Alaskan students' experiential back- 
ground was discussed briefly in the preceding pages, ,in the context of 
their cloze readi ng'cpifiprehension scores. The relationship betv/een 
this background a^d^^ory content is the focus of the- ''present discus- 
sion. ' /' / * 

/ - y J. , ■ 

"Cultural relevance^* is a popular theme in current proposals 



for iiTipr^ing the^ducational materials used among America' s culturally 
unique or ''firCtura-lly different" children. For rz:^ding instruction, 
a b^sk^" suggestion is/that the^ reading material should be based upon 
?5cpe rie nee $/ which resemble the young readers' cultural experience^ ^ 
(cf. , Andersson and Boyer, 1969) Enhanced student self-image and high 
interest appeal of story content ere tv/o^major benefits assumed to 
result from incorporating culturally relevant experiences in story 
corttent for such youngsters ► (cf* Harris, 1972) A major long-range 
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goal, of course, IS' better acadcnc perfprmance on the" part of the^stu^ 
dents than they have exhibited In past yeaVs.|^.{ZlntZ5 '1*969; Andei^sson 

and, Boyer^ 1959); . ' "^^^^ ' * ' 

The roots of the "cuUura-l »relevan/^e" /theme may be traced to tradi 

tional receding theory. 'Treading experts.' trave ^long considered it of 
• ' ■ - ' . / 

pri/ie importance for "the 'learner to ha^e a background of/ experience 

wh^.ch ties in^with reading context." "(Hildreth, 19/72.^ p. 37) - One cur- 



rent writer points out th^differenae.in such traditional theory a nd^ 
' rpcent proposals relating ta^the cuUu^a'lly unique populations of 

, ' ' : , ./ y ^ ^' , ' ^ . 

America^ In brief, the former i'mplies broadening the child's expedience 
M necessay,.so it is matched' v/ith reading/content. The latter has' 
brought abQut a focus on chaA^yig the'' reading content §o it is better 
niatched with the child's experience/ (of., Laffey, 1970) ' 

/ ' Current psycholingui^stic theory and research suggest why\*it might 
be important for story content to resemble •a developing re^der^ex-^ \ 
perience. Redundancy, or the. fact that th'ere are several /kinds of 

' informationyavailable to the'reader from the printe4 pag^» is a key 
factor. '^'As noted in the previoi|S^*ection, three basic onds of infor- 
mation are preS&nt for d reader to take advanta^ga/of : ^ehtenca 

Z'ucture,, graphemic representation of the lamguage's .sound system, ^ ^ 
semantic, information. I^eaders vihose experience corresponds to the 
sefDantic information, or meaning, orl 'the pag^.have an" advaYitage 
readers who must rely more heavily^ on the other two sources of infol^-' 
tna'tion.: sentence structure* and grapheliiic system. (Smith , J'971 ; 
Goodman, 1973) ^ / 

"^^ReatlafajTity research, too, points up the impdrtanqe of ^(?ad^i^Vs 
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bc^ckgroundo'^ experience/ In short/ the more familiar the' rleader. is 

. . ' ® 

v/ith the topic ho^*sW^dtng about, the "Tela important is, the reada- 
bil^ty^level reading*, ease) of the material tp the reader* s comprehen- 

siorT- (Klare, 1963). * - V 

' *' • ^ ■> ' 

•In the p^eserit study, High Library Users have had more exposure 
tQ thq .y.ari.ety of resources from the Library/Media Center than have 
Low User's"* On this basis, ^t is assumed that High Users have a greatefc^^ 
•kn(JwTe^ge of the world," or store of meanirfjjk, tp bring to the^ask of 
•readinc/ both Alaskan and non-Alaskan-ooriented story content, Low tJSecs^, 
on the^Other hand, should find Alaskan contents^asissr to understcind 
.than non-Alaskan content, if cultural relevance of the material ris an 
overriding fiictor. if other linguistic factors such as sentence 
Structure and grapheip^^tTT&^&Seritation also figure importantly irf" 

'\ . r • . ..^ •.■ 

.g,readiJT5 comprehension for the AlSskan students, one would expect the 
reading scores to follow* the pattern of readability leve*is*.of fhe ' * 

storie^^j regardless oT whether the content of the' stories is Alaskan or 

' "'^ • ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' V 

nort-/^T"askan. High l/se)fs-have higher overall"' scores than Low-UsersY . 

as was discussed tn th'e preceding section* Whether they achieved thjis 

a.dvantage on. both types of stories, or mai-nly on one type of .stdry, 

remains to be seen* ^ ■ • ^ ' - . , ; ^ ^ 

. ' . • • ^ — """"^^ 

. ^ " T^e-LTbrary/Media Center" col lection .of booki is the entire c6l - 

lection of the Bro-Dart Elementary School Library Collection tatalo.g * 

The focus is not f)articularly oh building a collection of "culturally 

<? 

^Readability formulas typically reflect^'tbesa factors indirectly through 
^ such" measures as sentence length and .syllable count*^- . » 



relevant" matenal-s foif.Alaskan ohilchren. As was poipted out i^n ' 
Chapter I the point of view of the Center is that Alaskan, students- 
need exposure to the same quality and rang£.ji£j^eading material avail- 
able to other" American students through their school libraries. Is 
this 'approach reflected in an overall advantage^for the High 'Users on 
both types oj materia^l, Alaskan and rion-Alaskan, in terms of compre- 
hensiorf scares? This is one question investigated in this pa):t of the 

5^tudy. * ^ ^ - 

« ' ■* * • 

Research hypotheses , i^igh Users will perform with approximately 
equal facility bn both type^s of story content, Alaskah-^and rion-Alaskan. 
Low Users will attain- higher scores on Alask'an^ content than on non- . 
Alaskan content. ^ * - * * 

Subjects, iri^terials, and inethods. . Cloza scores used in. this 
analysis were those obtained from all^.third through sixth graders 
tested in the 12 sample schools. Four ^scores v;ere .initially. obtained 
for each student,, for two Alaskan passages and, for two non-Ala'skan 
passages which comprised each clozd; test bocjfklet. Each pair of scores 
Mvas added to yield ^ single 7\laskan scDPei.and a single non-Alaskan 
score for each student. . ^ ' - 

The story materials am described jn Chapter 11. Alaskan and 
non-Alaskan passages were.al ternated in 'the test^bookle'ts, arranged, 
"in all the pos^sible orders which wouid retain the alternation scheme! ^ 
The different versions of the test bq^lets trere distributed randomly ^ 
among the^tudef^t^in the classroonjs. It. will .-be recalled that stories 
.for each grade level were preparedf in all possible deletion forms, . 
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so across thd^ntire sample of students, results were ot)tainQd v/hich 
jreflectcd fill-in responses^ for .al^\^^ in each storx, 

' T{Te"~e"XBct- wer^^coring nietl^ 

Null hypotheses . There, wiy be nonsignificant differences between* 
the Alaskan and non-Alaskan storX;SCores o\ the High Us4i4s. There will 
be no significant) differences between the Alasl^an and noJi-Zllaskan story 
scores- of the Low Users. 

Statistical treatmevit . For both High and Low Users, t t^sts of 
• • ' , y . , 

dependent group means were employed for each grade levefT'Tr t test 

for dependent group means is appropriate when comparirtg two scores from 

the saiTie subject, ^s 'ls the case Here. For example, a comparison v/as 

made between Low User third grade Alaskan scores and non-Alaskan scores. 



Results;. As Table XI shov/s. High Users obtained higher scores 
on both Alaskan and non-Alaskan stories^at every grade level from 
third ttirough sixth grade. ' * ' 

Jia^Hh'gh and Low User third graders have better scores on Alas- 
kan than on non-Alaskan content, significant at the .01 level. ^ ' ' * 
• I* • • ** ' - 

Both High and Low User fourth grader's also have higher scores on 
Alaskan than on non-Alaskan content, although tlie difference is. sig- 
nificant at the desire(! level (p<.01) only for the High^ Users. 

Among fifth graders, both groups achieved higher scores on non- ^ 
Alaskan than on^ Alaskan^ stories . The same is true of sixth graders. 
The difference is significant for High User fifth- graders (p<.OlX and , 
for Low User fifth graders (p<.02). Among sixth graders the differences 

li'i . ■' . .' 
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are not sigrjificant at the desired level ;Cp>-$5). 

TABLE XJ 



Mean Al/as!^aa and Mon-Ala-^kan Story Cloze Scores of .High and Low 
Users , Grades Three through Six 



Story content: 




Grade: 
Three / 
• n/gh-Use 

■J !• 

- LOW 'Use 



our 



.Mikh Use 
Lov/ Use 



Alaskan 



11.91 



7.85 



Z.38 
■3.32 



-Ndn-AlasicaD^ 



8.60 
4.48 

4.87 
1 .79 



(P<.'01) 
(P<.01) 

(P<.01) 
fp>.05) 













/" High Use 


8.93. 


11 .68 


- (P<.01) 




./ ' Low Use . 


6.58 - 


8.13 


(•P<.02) " 




/,Six 


> 








^ • . High Use 


12.12 •. ' 


13.22 . 


,{p>.05) 




' Low Use . 


7.S8 


7.81 


(P>^05) 




'.{The higlierlnean 


scores for each group are u£ 

^■■ ■ ■ ' , I 


"""" 


^ 
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>cijSsion. • A dubious interpretation that might be made is that, 
younger^~-ch4-ldren, the third and fourth graders., are more proficient 
readers when the content is Alaskan in;>orientatfon/ v/hile''"tly2 older 
children have gained the background to read more .capably in materials 
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requiring broader experiential backgrbmid. However, if the findings 
presented here are taken to support sjich an interpretation, then the 



abrupt change from competence with one stjfpe'^of story among third and 
fourthv^raders to predominant competence with another type among fifth 
^and'sixth graders is hard to explain, .A more. gradual trend toward 
capability v/ith non-Alaskaj^ materials v/ith maintained facility in Alas- 
kajijg3teri^^ better support such an interpretation, \^ 

Another interpretation couTTbrTMt~~aT^^ reading 

\ ■ ---^ ^ 

interest^ might explain the distinct difference between the type of 



story recTd.ri^ost capably by younger children and the type read most 
capably by o-lder children. However, as will be discussed later in this 
chapter, bath Alaskan ^and non-Alaskan topic's are among the top fiv^ 
reading topic preferences for children of both groups, from fourth* 
-.^through sixth grafie. , /' " 

The preferable interpretation is one suggested by the .pattern of i 
mean scores of the groups when. viewed along with the pattern of reada- 
bility levels of the two types of st9ries.. In stories used"?or third 
and 1;'ourth graders,, the Alaskan passages have a, low^r average reada-- 
bility level than the non-Alaskan story passages. Jn stories used for 
fifth .and sixth graders', 'the non-Alaskan stories have a lower average 
readability >evel than the Alaskan stories, the 'reverse of the case 
for the younger children^' Table XII presents the comparisons of mean 
scores and readability level averages for the Alaskan and non-Alaskan 
passages. The average readability level for each pair of passages v/as 
obtained by averaging the rav; readability scores of the two Alaskan 
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passage? for each grade level, a. id dMr^g tlie^nie for the two non- 
Alaskan passages used at each grade /everN 



insert TABLE XII here 



General language lectors, mre than specific factors of "cultur- 
al relevance," seem to be at woirk in the students' performance on the 
two types of cloze passages., This v;ould be true insofar as the Dale- 
XhallJ^ea^dal^^^^ formula reflects .the language factor in general, 

and insofar as the Alaskan ^nd non-Alask^arri)assages ref l-eet-5h-d-i-s^=- 

ti notion in content 'orientation. 

The language factor ihcl^cies the rea'der's ability to predict 

what is coming next in tnd line of print, on the basis^ of meaning,*^* 

language structure, and grjaphemic cues that h^^ve com^ before, .(cf/ 

Goodman /T97 3) Evidently^ differences in meaning as conveyed by the 

different orientation of the two types of cloze passages Was not, by 
, ■ ^ i I. 

itself, enough to influence differences 'in read-ing comprehension 
scores. ' * I 

RatheY>^eaning, as assessed by the word familiarity factor in 
the 'Dale'-Chall readal^^i 1 ity formula, along with language^structurQ and 
^aphemic cues' appears to jinfluence the reading performa^nte of these ^ 
n ra^^n in *an important w^y; , - - 

In adcmrrojT, several f^^'ctors which are related to readability 

■ ' . I- ■ , : ' ' : -■ ■ 

and comprehension ^hoiild be,consi.dered. An easier level of reada- 

■j £ V . • ' 

bility will usually yield gr'pater comprehension than a more difficult 
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level only under one or more of the following confiditions: 
♦ 1' 

^ 1- )-^ -trhf? less readable material is clearly 

^^eyond the reader's usual level, 

. ii) -reading timers limited, 

iii) ' tfie reader does not havc^a^arge amourrif 
of. background or experience v^ith 'tl>e 

less readable material is much harder- 
"^'Ir* thd|n the more readable,, and 

v) the'. re^d.er, has strong motivation to read 
the matertcVl..,^ (Klare, 1963) ' . 

Judging from- the generally low^'cr^ze scores overall, both Alas 
kan/^nd non-Alaskan stories were beyond the^eaders* usual ley^ls. 
Relatively siTT&ll differences in readability levels^^rj^^^li^ave mad 
jiore of a difference than if the students were^telsfted on|mat%rlal of 
a lower readab^ili ty level/ • ^-^X ^ • 

^ In addition, for third arid fourth graders, liioti vatj^'irray^ have 
been strongGr;to' read, the Alaskan passages than the ,jion-Alaskan pas- 
sages* JJVst ho I Reading Preference Questionnaire results reveal, 
ATasTKa i§ consistently among'the five most-preferred topics of fourth 
thrpligh ^ixth-graders. Children and animals are not. The non- 
Alaskcin stonies for third and fourth graders were^Jrelatively "tame" 



stories eib'out children and anima'^s'. 

If it is assumed that the children do not jiseve^Qh backgrounrd"^*- 
or experience (as in ii-i above) with the ATaskar). content of tfie cloze 
•passages, then, it is^possible that lacf4f reader background played 
a partial Tole in li<;;ingiing about higher scdre^ /or third and fourtK^ - 



graders^ 
"Ro 
concept, 
factors 1 

• The 
wide rari' 




kari-contont passages. 

reading material appears to be an inadequate 
given very careful del ineation oTF the number of 
;omprise it. • ^ . • 

y/Hedia Center philosophy of making available thg^ 
tory material that comprises the collection recommend- 



ed by the LibrarV Association appears to be sound. The grade level 
eq^uivalent of th.eAreadability level of each book is part of ytlie 
information given i\i the library catalog which each teacj:^er h?s for 
classroom use. Teachers can help guide student selections so that 
books of appropriate rMdability levels are ordered. Attention to 
these levels appears to W Important so that students are able to 
enjoy and benefit from the\ books they receive from the Center. 

Summary and coYiclusions 
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Several points emerge f rom \the preceding findings. First, High 
Library Users ^ cloze reading compr.ehension scores are signi^f.icantly 
higher, generally tv/o to three t>mes higher, "tb^n the scores of Low 
Li brarj^ Users, among the 479 students who were tested. 

Next, very few of the scores. of any of the students indicate 

, -reading proficiency at the instructional level or at the independent 
reading level for the particular grades in which students are .enrolled. 
Language background, experience background, and instructional variables 

*'are likely candidates to 'be held^accountable for this. si tuation. * * 
Wher§i Library Use is high, students have overcome their reading problems 
tp a ;significantly greater degree than where. Library Use is comparatively 
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low. * 



Third., aUhoucjh the two bil irt^ual , programs in the school sample 
.incorporate an ESL (English as a^iecond language) component in their 
daily instruction, it is apparent that students in schools with,(i)^' 
high Library Use records and (i i l^i nstructioQ conducted mainly in 



English exhibit higher reading; cpmprehcnsion scores in general. Both 
the amount and the variety of English* language input, as well as the ' 
vicarious experience, available to these students through the resources . 
of the Library/Media Center guite likely play a role in their higher 
reading comprehension score§\ / 

Fourth, High Users may Je vi.ewed as having .a somewhat more en-* 
hanced knowledge of the worid, owing to their greater exposure to books 
and other media resources,,. pompared to Low Users. However, as Chapter 
III revealed, it i's ^videnif that more curricular integration of Library/ 
Media rpsources could occi^r for *both High and Low Use groups. Broadly 
speaking, these experiences ^Thclude both written and spoken forms of 
English, and a wide varie^t^y of information about the world. 

Fifth, readabi.lity 
important factor than cu? 



l^y^ts of the test passages seem to be the' more 
tural orientation**'of^.the stories. That is, 
the pattern of mean cloze scores on Alaskan stories follows the pat- 



tern of readability levels of the materials, rather than, the pattern 
of the cultural orientation pf the story content. • 

Another point that emerged in the discussion of reading compre- 
hensidn v;as that High Users are evidently more confident readers,, or 
are -better at taking risks in filling in their^cl^ze test blanks^ 
This willingness to tr^, even at the risk of being wribng, yielded the 

.' Ii8 
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H)gh Users many more accurato rG^ponses than Users aqhieved, 
.this is an iti^p oH^^ learning to, read, insofar as the more 

one is willing to tryUie'Tnoi^ one is likely to "win," /" * ^. 



Finally, at this point, it is well to observe that Library Use 

is probably an unibreyia factor,, covering a combination of actual 
/V. ...... 

classroom events ^Ifich incrudes Library Use, Sonie of these classroom 



factors will be described inJater sections of this l^eport, Whateye)^ 
the variables are which comprise Library Use, they appear to work well 
to the advaiitage of the High Usaj^s-sover the Low Users, 




• III, LanoUcr^ Prof iciency 

7 * 

A, Library Use, Lan guage Dominance, and Types of Errors Character - 
istic ^f High and Low Users ^ - 

0 • ^ ^ ' 

Introductory discussion ^ On the a^^sunipt/ion that High Library 

Users have had more Eriglish language experience, through' tHeiivuse. cff 

library materials, certain language pro;piciency differences might 

be, expected between High Users and Lew Users, , ' 

Cloze testing has been investigated v/ith -students for whpm 

English is a second language, as well as with native English spe'akers. 

(Oiler, 1971; Klare et al„T972; Borniutfi, 1968) The Eskimo children 

/ ^ . 

in this study are of both kinds of language backgr^ound. In half of 
the schools in each. grt)up. High Users and Low Users, teachers per- 
ceive^ the s.tudent population to be E^^mo-dominant in language. 
In the other half, teachers perceive the students to be English- 
dominant in language*^ This ' provides an opportunity to study pQssible 
langy£^g€"''V>^ effects of High Use of the library collectian. 



particuTtirly aniong Eskimo-donijifnt children^ " . ^ 

' One dtffereiice ^tj:ia^sepiifs to distinguish second language learners 
from nat4v.e s^?g^ers o;Ftnglish is Ihcit native speakers are able tZ 



in cloze testx^lanks requiring function ^words wiffi relatively 



s / ^ It . ' / 

more accuracy ychan those requiring content word's. For second language 

learners', /ne reverse is true.. (Klar^ and Sinaiko, 1972, 1973) 

Hajtch y(97^) found\a similar effect among native and nonnatiye speak- 

ers/6f Englishmen a proofreading task. Function words are articles, 

)njunctions , prepositions, and similar v/ords which are important as 

connectives, but which have no readily discernable meanings of their 

own. Content words, on the pther hand, are generally nouns, verbs', 

adjectives, and adverbs'. Content wQrds contrast with functioji v/Oxds. 

in having identifiable meanings) out of sentence context. 

Jit^fis decided to look at relative numbers of content v^ord errors 

an3 function^^tvord errors among four groups of children in this study:'' . 

High Use English-dominant, High Use Eskimo-dominant, Low Use English- 

domfnaiit and Low Use Eskimo-dominant. It would seem that, being 

English-dominant, both High and Low Use English-dominant youngsters 

would tend to. ei(hibit error;s.Hfnore ^typical of native speakers of i 

J • , ■ * ^ 

English. Among ^Wqh and Low Use Eskimo-dominant children, however, 

differences in language proficiency might be discerned, reflecting 

the difference in amount of exposure to English, on the basi^ af amount 

of Library Use. Of course. Library Use also involves, media other than 

.books, for example, video tapes,, record s^, and filmsfcrips-. " 

Important features of second language acquisition are expo^rp 

to that language, opportunity to listen to it, to r^ad iait,. and to 

■ iS.Q .\ 



have to function in it generally. It could be, the ease that the- 
Library/Modiya CcMiter plays a valuaMe role in. English language pro- 
ficieiacy o/^the Eskimo children by making a var^ty of EnglW^i^ 
languag^materials readily available'. ^ J ' 

' Research hypotheses , EskiRio-dominant ohildreri ,in.High Use 
sdiools will exhibit proportionately more native'-speaker-of -English* 
type errors t*h an v/i^l *Eskiino-d<3mi nant children in Low Use schools. 
^ English-dominant children in High and Low Use schools will exhibit 
native-speaker-of-»Engl ish type errors to a similar degree. ^* 

Subje(::ts, raaterials ,<> and methods .. A random sarnpld-^of 24 cloz^^<r^ 
test passages for each of the following groups** was derived using a 
table of random^numbers: Eskitno-dominant High, Users, Eskimo-dominant' 
Low Users, Engl ish-domi.nant High Users, and^nglish-dbminant Low 
Users ,\for each grad^ from three through six; For grade two, a rarldom 
sample passages for each of the four groups w,as derived in the 

. same maj)ner. (Grade two had only two passages per cloze test' booklet' 
v/hil-e ^grades three through six had four passages in each clo2£ test.) , 
^ Alliblanks in each test passage were categorized on the base's 
. of whe|;wer they required content words or function words in order to 
^be fil\/ed^'n carrectly.. A function-to-cqntent-word ratio, was cal- 
culated for ..the blanks of each passage administered, and its pprres-, 
ponding decimal detennined: Each completed passage in the Random 
santple v/as then scored for total number of errors.. "Next, each error 
was cafee^gorized as a content-blank error or a function-blank error; 



^An error-type ratio, ^3n# corresponding, decimal , was then calculated 
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for each passagow The student, passage erroV rations coiiiparccl to 
the functiph-contenV4!/ord rati^o of the test pa^ge. Depending on 
which side of the'^ratio the'student error^ir^tio fell, the student's 
passage was assigned to either the "'Nj&rnv/? English" error category 

' ^or to the "Nonnative Engl isjf)" error ca^gory, /a total of '432 

• passages*v/as analyzed in tnis fashion. 



^ Null hypotheses j There-will be no significant differences in — - 

the number 6f Native, Engl ish error passages and Nonnative English 

•)..,•'• • - ' • 

* ■. ' ' \ ' ' ' • i ' • * 

error .passages among Hig|> -Us^ and Low Use E^.kimo-dontinaTit, and High 
a,nd Low Use English-dominant students, , « - . V 1* 



Stati stical 



! treatireat .' ^ A tv/o' two Chi ^qujire design was ^ \ ^ 



. employed (error_^pe by Liireury Use' by langaige donlinance By' grade 



Results, 



>le X/fr indicates, passage's conipleted' by Iq^v' 



Use EskiiTiQ^^minant st/dents. 6tand ouf.^s predomiflantly Tike'' those ' 
of ngjrJiative speak^s of ^English, as .reflejcted by the types of errors j 
made. In, contrasj:^- Che^ c^er ih groups tincludfng High Us? . 
E'skinipf^dQnvttfan'i) are riiore like native speakers -of English', reflectjed 
by^^^e kinds of^,erjpprs they make^ i 
St^isti 

^Higj/and Lovf U^ Eskimo-dominant groOps ^it. every grade >>evel . In^-' 



"Significant differences are exhibited betwe«t z'*!*' 



fontrast', no differences at the desir(^d level flf significance {p>.05) 
^i;e^found between High and Low 'Use Eng^ish-clomin^nt groups; .^'^ 
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insert TABLE^lil hero . • . 
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• - ' : . . \ . ^ ' 

Discussion . Eskimo-domifiant chfldren who are High Users of the 

*Library/Medi^ Center's r<>sources evidently benefit in English language 

proficiency from, the combination of events -which includes Library Use 

; in their sphcols.. low User Eskimo-dominant children do not appear^to 

'^benefit to the sam^^ degree in the development of English .language 

proficiency, ' " ' ■ ' . * . 

jIn this respect,\the Lib^aryy/iedia Center appe^irs to play a role 

* not only 'in provi^ding a wide variety of fhformat'ion generally, but 

, also in providing implicit information about the English langua.ge 

for an important part of the Alaskan population in this study. 

The follovnng subsection" investigates the"language proficiency 

phenomenon in a slightly different, and more detailed, way, 

B. Semantic and 'Syntactic Appropriateness of Errors^ Made by High- " 
V^.^.^. Users and low Users ' ' ^ ^ * ' • 



iTrirgductory discussion. In explo^ring language proficiency 
among the Alaskan students, tfie maitter of word fom\s (content versus; 
function) v/as the subject of the previous secti'on-. However^ a finer 
ureas u r e of Lhe^-ap propriat G n oc;:; of tho stur i ont s ' errors was also ' 
thought to be potentially useful. Since scores were relatively, low 
overall on the exact v/ord scoring bas^is,.it was decided to investi- 
gate student' errors^m6re thoroughly/ . . . ' - 

The main idea in thisr analysis- is to find out if Hi^ Users 
DiSHe "better mistakes" tiian do Low Users in. filling in words in the 





' . 'High and Low Users' Language Dominance and ^ ^ 
. Clx)ze Error Type, Grades Two 'through Six ^ * 

Language Penance: Eskimo , . * ..English ; ' ^ ^ 

Library Ose: ' , Low- . hfcfegh . Lov/ High ■ : ■ _ Gradfe 

Error Type: ' ^\ ^ ' * 

. Native English ^ ^ 10 « • 7 8 

^ " • . ' ^. ■ (p <.0.1)^ ^ (p* ".05) . Two 

Nonnative Ehg^^ish 11 2 '5,4- ^ 

MativejEnglish' ^ 7 15 ^^^8--^ 

(p<.D5) ^i)^.05) v' .Thi^ee_ 

Nonnati^ejEnglish 17' 9 ' ^ 6 ^2 

Native English 7 IG'- 15 1-8 

(p<.02) (p--.05) Four 

/•'rtbYihative- English .17 8 > 8 6 . .' ^ , 

Native English • 12 20 21 • 21 

(p<.03) (p>.05) Five 

. Nonaative English 12 4 ^ 

Native English 10 " 19 ' , ■ 20 19 , 

(p<.02) (p>.05) Six 

onnative English 14 5 4 5- 

> • • ' . ' * 

*The figures refer to frequencies, or number of passages categorized on 
the basis of error type into each division. 

0 
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clozo tests, '^Better" was defined in two ways, Fi^rst, there, are 
errors in meanincj v/hich can be judged as appropriate or not appro- * « 
pridte to the sentence and, story context. Next, there are errors 

^ of word class which can be judged independently as correct or not 
for the place in the sentence in which they are used (e,g,, a verb 

. filled in 'where a verb is required, regardless of appropriateness of 
the meaning of the particular verb). • . * • 

This^V^rt of the study is related to the' view of comprehension 
as apprehending lingui-stic Jnformatiori' and relating it to a wider 
context, that of the passage and not just the in^iediate sentence in 
which a word is filled in. "(cf, Carroll'; 1972) The children of 

^tlTis sjtudy may not have performed ^s well as one would like to expect 
on their cloze ctimprehension tests. Nevertheless, they may have 
made errors \/hich would/su§gest better understanding of the story 

o ^ ^ ^ 

material than their raw scores seem to ^hov/. 

Again, because of greater exposure to materials from the 
Library/Media Center, it would seem that High Users would iikel 
have the background in both language structure dnd meaning to make 
more appropriate errars on their tests than wouTd Low Users, " ^x. 

- It also seems that a trend might be evidenced with older children 
making m9re "good" errors than younger children, Older children 
have had more time in vVhich to benefit from use of the. Library/Media 
Center resources, as well as from. aspects of their development and 
school envi ronment.N^ trend of this kind, 'if found, should be in 
evidence f or both groups^ High and Low Users, insofar as both groups' 
^ time for Experience is similar. Quality of the experience, however, 
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should shov/ differences in the uUimate acjiievement at the sixth 

* . ' * 

grade level . " • • • 

o 

~ ^ ' Research hypotheses . High Users at all grade levels will 
demonstrate a gVeater percentage. of both syntactically and semant- 
ically a^ropriate errars Qn their cloze^tests tf]an vvill Low Users. 
Both High and Low Users will exhibit a tre^d toward Hiaking an' 
increasing percentage of syntactically and semant.ically appropriate 
errors as the grade level increases. ' - • 



' Subjects > materials, and^iyiethods . A random sample* of High and 
Lov/ Users' cloze passages was selected usi'ng a table ^6f random num- 
'*bers. 'A total 'of 308 passa-ges was used^ froiii cloze tests of each 
group, High UseYs and^Low Users. The, follov/ing number of passages . 
^as "5:aken for each. group at each gr^de level; grade two v 32; grade^ 




hree, 72; grade four, 80; grade five, 60, and grade six, 64. This 
a one-third .or greater sample for eacTr^§^:^e level.'" 



The overall total of 616 pas'sages was tKen analyzed ti^two^^ 
Firatj, the erroneously filled-ih words were evaluated for syntactic 
appropriateness in the sentences in which they ^occurred. Next, the 
erfbr v/orcJs'V/ere judged 'fp^ appropriateness of meaning in the story 
context, ' 

For example, a_ sulSstituted for the correct word the reflects 
a syntactical ly'appropriate error, an^article in an' appropriate place 
In many cases, of course, it is appropriate to use a-number of dif- 
ferent parts of speech, as before a noyn, for. example. ' Sentence 
structural context was important in this evaluation. For instance, 
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big, st^jsti tuted for^be in a sCiitenbeAflcp; '*The. boy lacked for the 
cat" v.'oulcNjot be judged syntactically appropriate because native 
speaket^^f EngH^ typica^yy do not precede a singular noun y/ith 
an adjective vnthoiit^lso using an article in a sentence^ of this 
type. ^In the seniantic"^aalysis, though, the substi tution-^of big 
would be considered appropriate in meaning, insofar a>s a big boy 
was not conffadictory or anoinalous oft the^asls of other story mater- 
ial. Such a fill-*^, acceptable both in terms of pffraa^^^aning and 
story content would 'b^ judged semantically , appropriate , but syittact- 
icall^ in^p^)ropriate. . * . / 

A typTcal substitution that was judged a^appropriate both in 
syntax and .in serffantics was brown for "the girT with the- long 

hair" where stringy ,v/ag the actual correct ,cho|ce. Ah 

. example of a fill-in which was judged appropriate in word cl?s_Sj 
\l^t .not appfopriate~~irr~tneaffl-ag.>^ as chairs filled in for visits in 

_ by little Char;iie./ 



the s^*itence "He looked forward to -these 

Both the error,v/ord and. the correct fill-in are nouns, so vtsits 
as a noun can be judged appropriate.* The meaning of chairs , however, 
is not Appropriate in the story context. --(Had the story' been about 
efiarlie making chairs, the error word could have .been judged approp- 
riate in meaning.) 

Tv/o scores v/ere derived fo;^ every passage evaluated, one for 
syntactic appropt^iateness and one for semantic appropriateness. The 



^mner distinctions could hcTVe been made* as, H'or exa[liple7 >vjsits cbuld 
be' jt*4ged as a more abstract, noun than chairs . . f t was decidM^for 
economy'vS sake not to make such distinctions in features of parts of 
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scores werrf calculated for each passage as the percentage of the* 

* I * * * ^ 

total erroirs in the passage»which were appropriate ia. one .way or 

^ " I ^ * . 

the other/ The- cortcurrence of three judges (native speakers of 

English) ps to appropriateness was the criterion .for includlag.,an 

error in /this percentage. - ' J ■ ' 

/ ■ ' • - ■ 

• liulj] hypotheses . There will b.e no significant differences 
between High' and .Low Users' percentages of sema jrticaT ly appropriate 
errors In. grades two, three^ wiJl^be no 

significant di f feVences between Hi^ an d ^t)w Users ' percentages of 
syntactically approp¥4ate^^>rt^^ two, three, four, five 




Statistical treajiineat . To t$5rTT:he'-iw44Jiypotg&^^ tv/o two- 
factor anal j^ses of variances" were us-e^^— If^-th^^fJ^I^ 
percentage of errors appropriate in meaning v/as used with the factors 
gra^e (two-. through sixf^and Library Use (high or low); In the second 
analysis, the' percentage of errors. 'apprqprf ate in terms of sentence 
structure was used v/ith thT'sSine--^actiirs^^^ LSD procedure 

v/cts ysed as the post hoc test for both ana^lyses, 

Restflts . ^ The H^^^'5'rary Us.ex?' overall performance in making 
"good" mistakesri^n word meaning and word class on 'their clQ2eJ:es-ts — 



is superior to the low' Users* performance. Both grade level and 
JJbrary Use are significant as inclependent main ^fec.ts. (ps.Ol) 



At each grade level, in both syi.iaxjywf^niantics , the differences • 

betv.'een i>>gf) and'low Users* mfwrffscores are also statistically sig- " 

nificant^ on the basis^^^f^^Pt^her' s LSD post hoc test, .^^^^ 

- . 

Table XIV shows the percentage of ewors considered appropriate 

in studeiU^^ choices of word 'classes (e/g., nouns, verbs) out af all 

errors counted on the cloze tests. TaW*e,XV shows the percentage of 

err6rs considered acceptable in* meaning. 



insert TABLE XIV here 



itt^rt -TABLE XV here 



- Several other features are evident. First, for both High cind 
Low Library Users there is^an indication of slightly more "good" mis- 
takes made in v/ord class than in word meaning,. By grade six nearly 
half the High Users' mistakes in word class are errors acceptable in. 
the sentence structure. About one-tfrird of the Low Users' errors in 
word class are acceptable by -si^THi grade. The percentages are slightly, 
smaller fDr both groups .in making mistakes that preserve appropriate 
nieciTiTng-4^ the story context. Tables XVI and" XVII show- the' per- 
cen-tages of "good'^' errors for both groups at each grade level', in 
syntax and semantics. ^ 



insert TABLE XVI here 
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TABLE XIV: 



High and Lovr Users' Percent of .Syntactically 
Appropriate Errors 



6rad6: 


. 'Two 


Three 


Four 


Five ' 


' . Si X 


LiDrary use. • 












- High^ 


zn 


22 


29 


.'38 


46 ' 


Low 


12 


16 


15 


26 


33 


n of passages 


64 - 


144 


160 


120 


^128 . -Total: 616 




• p .05 


P^J..05 


p' .01 


p .'oi 


p .01 F: 100.14 

■ P,<.oi . 
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TABLE XV 



H\Qh and Low "Use)'S^"\Percent of Semantically 
Appropriate Errors 

















Grade: 


Tv;o 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six 




Uihrary Use: 














High 


. 19^0 ' 


15 


21 


28 


40 


<* 


Low 


5 




10 


21 


' 29 . ■ 












128 L 


.•Trf'tal;. 616 


n of passages 


64 


. ■T44 


1:0.0., 


. 120 




p .01 


\. 

p- .01 


p .01- 


p .01 


p-^.Ol' 


F: 96". 86 














p/.Ol 
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insert TABLE XVII here 



Next, in both areas-, v/^rd class and meaning, both High and Low 
Users exhibit a trend in improveirent from second-grade to sixth 
grade. '^Some differences in the pattern of this iinproveiTient ar^: 
evident, though, far the^tv;o groups. Tables XVIII and XIX present 
each group's data separately to illustrate the difference- i.n, their 



patterns. 



insert TABLE X-VIII here 



C 



insert TABLE XIX here ^ 



* Among High Users, a reversal and a minimal. gain are evident 
at the third grade level, the reversal in v/ord meaning and the gain 
in word class. Among Low Users, a similar v/eakness in the trends 
for both syntax and semantics occurs 'cit grade four. For both High 
and Lo\v Library Users, fairly consistent improvement continues ' 
through^^^ilTth grade, just after^these weak points. 

A more obvious feature (Tables XVI and XVII) is that High Use' 
students irj/the second grade start out^well in advance of Low Use 
second graders, then maintain the lead throughout the grades. Both 
High and Low Users show about the same amount of gain from second 
to sixth grade. Amoag'High Users, in semantic appropriateness , this 
!,gain is 21 percent. For Low Users the gain in mSking "good".. mi stakes 
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• • TABLE^XVII 




in wo-rd meaning is 24 percent. In fillinb in syntacticajly Jiccept- 
riBle error words, lligh Users gain 25 percent- from second to sixth 
grade, whire low Users gain 21 percent.- It should be pointed out 
that the present sixth graders (1975) were in the primary grades 
wheTi the Regional Library, program was 'rnitiated, thus have had the 
opportunity to use library resources since their ea^^ly' school years, 

Discussion. Three main. points are evident in the .results of 
the analysis. These-points willform the focus for this discussionl 

■Fi,rst, -the High' Users Exhibit higher performance, than- the Low, . 
Users in making '"good" mistakes in both word class andw-ord meaning at 
each Irade-ievel. 'Second, 'in both syntax and sema/itj'cs, High UseVl 
exhibit a trend which is slightly different fromvthe pattern erf 
ifnprovem(5nt of thQ Low Users. Finally, both groups appear to' make 

Slightly' "better" mistakes ia word class than in word ^]lean^ng appropX' • 

\ ' ' ' ' ' I 

riate'to th6 sentence and the* story. . " \ i 

It wa^s anticipated that H^'gh Users wauld gerie^lly loake "better", 
mistates^than the Low Users at every grade level. This prediction 
is supported by-Qther findings already discussed, for example: f • 



fHth'gh Users' comprehension scores are highia/ 
.at each grade level than' Loy Hairs' compre- . 
hension scores', / • / 



HigjJJsers' scores are higher thafU.ow' Users ' 
scc^ regardless of whether the story con- 
tent is Alaskan or non-Alaskan, ' 

iii) lligh^fSer Eskinio.-dominant langaago speakers- 
make significantly more native-speaker-of- 
English type errors than do Low User Eskimo- 
•' dominant speakers, and 
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ivj^ Higji Users leave far fewer i^lanks empty on 
their cloze tests than cio LoVc Users^ giving 
' • thoiii the opportunity to get ma^ more . - 

attempted word fill-ins correet. . ^ 

/ This prediction is 'borne out to a statistica>ly significantcde- 



gree, as the finding$^tn Tables XIV and XV indicc\te.^ 



\ 




Bo.th tjigh and Low Users show either'mininial ga^ or a^reversal 
at some point in the pattern.. up tJ^ugh -the grade ]ev)&1s/ For High. 
Users, this occurs from second^o'^W grade. ^^or^Um Users » it 
occurs frm-tpri^to fourth/grade. The dl fference/fn^ patterns of 
performance^ between the /High and Low Users is i^ V/efi}^^ 

any prGvious findings in this report, ^or exainjH^^ni^^n. ct)nipre- 
' he'nsion scores on the cloze. tes'ts do not/roll'ow ^Se sa^e leveling 
off, or reversal , betweem second and^ird .grades among High Users* 
.> Rather, for botH. High and Low Users, .the mean ^comj?'r(?hens ion stor&s 
dip. at the, Mirth grade levej 

To" explain the diff^ence in patterns of appropriarte mistake- - 
raaking, it is*neceS;^y to anticipate sonieVesults wh>ch. are, dis- 
cussed in niore^detail in Chapter V. These resaVts will be menfioned 
only brief>y here, insofar as they appear to shed light on the 
findij>^in this section. ' . . .« 

Information volunteered by teachers, in the 12 test schools on 
the Teacher Background Qugstionnai re indicates that: ^ 



i) second grade teachgrs in High 'Use schools 
spend about twice as ftiudh tim^ on the' com- 
bined activities of formal reading instruc- , 
tion-arVd reading aloud to the children-as,^^ 
. do teachers in Low Use sqhool^ (an average.; 
of 71 minutes daily compared to 32 minutes 

r ''''''' . 'iSG, 



ii) of this, time, 'High Use teachers average 
' 20 minutes daily reading stories aloud 
to thei^ students, compared to an ^.average 
of no time for Lov/ Use teachers at the 
second grade level, and 

Hi), for grades two and three, v/hen.time devoted 
to ind^i^pd'ent reading arfti language-related 
^ 'activity^t tele VIS ion, movies,' filmstrips, , 
records) are combined » Low Use teachers, 
average more time ^ than High Use teachers 
(about 42 minutes daily). 

" " ' TABLE XX 



Average ^ Actual Time for XA) Reading -Instruction and Reading Aloud, 




and (B) Independent Reading and Langfiage-related Activity 



Grade: ^ 


* 


2 


; 3 


f 4' .5 
Mi nutes^Daily 

1 


6 


Reading Instruction 


High Users: 


•J] 


, 61 


59 


55 


59. 


and Reading Aloud 


Lpw Users: 


32 


^ 32 


54 


62 


62 


Irtdfependent Reading 


High Users: 


■ 29 


30 


19 


19 


19 ■ 


and Language-Related 


Low Users: 


42 


43 


■ 27 ■ 


28 


22 


Activity 








< 







Thus, the amount of time given to reading -instruction and fhe time 
given to readinig;.aloud to the students in High Use schools seems to 
paralle^l the High Use second graders' performance in making ''better" 
mistakes over^the LowJJs^ers' performance; • . > 

Fu^'thermore, from second to third^ade, reading instruction time 



and reading aloud time remains ihe same, on the -a-veta^e, among 
tea^chers "^i n Lov/'Use schools. ' This time decreases slightly (by an 
average of 10 minutes daily) from second to third grade among High 
l/se teachers. This may help explain the minimal ^ain and reversal • 
apparent in the third grade High Users' pattern of "go'O'd errors" 
on their cloze tests. It should^^te^^i^Qied that^while third gradeps.r^ ^ 
synta;^ (language structure) does not seem to suffei:^rom this . : 
•^decrease, their facility v/ith v/ord meaning does <}ecrease^T>gJ3t^^ ' - 
For Low Users, the drop or minimal g§in in appropriate mistakes 
of v/ord class and of v;ord meaning comes. from third tp^oarth 'grade 
(See Table XIX) Hov/ever, the Teacher Backgrounds Questionnai re 
reveals that 4:here is a marked increase in combined reading i.nstru 
tion tim and reading aloud time from third to fourth grade (from 
43^ percent of all time devoted to language activity to 57 percent 
of all time devoted to language activi ty) . This increase conies 
partially from reading instruction time (3,8 minutes daily ave^jxage 
in fourth grade) and in greater. part from reading alou4 tima (an ■ 



^average of 15 minutes diily compared to 0 in second and/third . 

grades). Several t)bservations 'erne l^ge- from these^ facts. 

First, in the- primary grades, the combination of reading'^ 

instruction and reading aloud time seems to v/ork to the distinct 

advantage of the }righ User chi]<iren. Given a slight drop in the 

"time for..*^these activities in third grade, the children's a'^ility 

ti ^ ,»•'**' 

to .make appropriate errors^al so seems to decline. 

Among Low Usersj,^ by the time^^the -children reach fourth grade 
they ha.v.e spent, on the average,* & good deal jiiore time than the 

• ." "138 •••• ■ ' • ■ ■ 



•■non--toachor-g„idod (e 0 N„h ' be classed as 

J" (e.g., independent roadino tel.,- ■ 
^nJ records). This I,;, h t^l«,s,on, „ovias, 

use teachers. Th„s it ■ ^ --"-f , 

S"-e re-adin, instruction • ■ " '""'"^ °' '"^ ^-'^^ 

. "'^'Stakes than .heir third o h ^^"^^ ' 

^"eir third grade counterparts'" Rifu . 

the "better- nnstake. . ' . ' Users, 

'•HsraKes come at thp -ft^+i , - 

:---ntai„edti™e,oMistenn; r "'"""^^^^'^ 

'--se in tZd::;^^^^ ■ ■ 

--esa,so,pa.„e,,a :;;;'""^'^•="^='>'^-- 
^--^-.ae.nde,t.ad:n^a ~ 
5uch as televis-ion ■ " • ^^"g^^ge^related, activnies 

■-■"r::;::;:;;;r::'r/'^''^'"'" 
•*!2".~"-,...H...::::tr::;rs"' 

■-^0 i^^^gO^,,,,,.^ . . "*r^- ,^11 time deW ' 

- . ^--sii^i/ity the -sum of averabe Arf,.=,w ' - 

~ • ■^J' ev^a to (i) reading tns±ruVf-Tnn /-m 
^ aloud to. students-, ^. ^0, reading 

' viia44^entfent readinq andf^i'A ,- ^- ^ 
related activities suchTT^- - .language- , 

"y Tor an four cateqoriPc . •• > 

^^^^3 71 percent of this ti,ne reflects ti.. f ' 

"^nects time for reading - 



instruction and reading aloud to the diTTiJrm^nd 29 percent of 
this time reflects^TlTTte-giyen ^ independent reading and other 
language-related activity. 

Table XXII present's the percentage of all time devoted to • 
language activity which High and Lo| Use teachers give to indepen- 
dent reading and the other language-related ^activi ties. 



insert TABLES XXI and XXII ^here 



Tables "XXI and XXII should be compared with Tables XVf and 
Xyil, The patterns are remarkably similar. ' 

The marked -early advantage of the High User students over the 
Low User students corresponds* to the much greater ^nioiint of time 
High Us^er second and third grade ti^ScRerT^ve to guided (vs. less-- 
guided) readin^^ activity , specifically reading instruction and 
reading aloud to the childreji^. 

A slight decrease in time given to these guided reading 

actj.vities in third grade corfespends to (i) only a slight increase 

*■ ---^ # ' ► " 

in. the appropriateness of word ct^a^^stakes , and (ii) a decrease 

iiLji^ptabTe word meaning, mist akes/an^n^si|i Along with* 

this featurTr^anothe^ be important, rn a^number of smaTler 

scho'ols^first, /second, and third gradeYs forjn ,one classroom, while 

fourth through' sixth graders comprise another. Third grade- children, 

. - r ' • • ' . ; X 

in -t|ie-sfe instances, may .be listening to the same stories the teacher 

feads aloud to the younger students. ' . . / 

Furthermore, the. kinds-"of reading instruction activities 



TABIC XXI 




TABLE XXri 



Average Combined Independent IReadlfng and Language-related Activity 

Time Sor High and Low Users 




,Grade: '2 ) 3 ' 4 , >'"5 6, 
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provided for these third" grader-^ may be quite siiiiTTar to those 
activities provided for fehe second gradQ,rs, although some. efforts 

^ ' c _ _L . _ 

to differentiaffe were evident in some classrooms {i:. e., different 
vocabulary Items, a different level of reading text). Neverthe- 
less, a focus on .the thinking (interprati ve) skills that go with 
story comprehension may be subverted by the so-called mechanics 
of reading (e.g., inflectional affj^es» "sound-symbol correspqn- 

dences"). The generally-shared concet^]] of primary teachers through- 

* 

out the villages was about the youngsters.' difficulty with "sound- 

symbol correspondences.*" ' Th.i's concern would suggest an emphasis 

♦ 

throughout primary classrooms on such "mechanics" for fi rst, second, 
and thjrd graders alike. (Thi€ emphasfs may also constitute much 
o^'jthe less able .fourth graders ' reading instructtan) . 

/ The noticeable improvement in Low Users' "good" mi stakes^ among 
, fifth and sixth grader^s. corresponds with several features of how . 
teachers di vide -their ^ijjle^for reading and language activity. First, 
the jump in the amount of time given in fo&r*^h^ grade to the teachef- 
guided i^eadin^g and language activities (rea'd^ng instruction and 
reading aloud to the children) corresponds v/ith the marked decrease 
beginning in grade three of time.giveri'tb independent reading arfd 
sucH activities as televi-sion^ movies, and filmstrips. With this 
decline in the more independent activities and the incline .in j^^'ad'^g 
instruction and teachers' reading aloud, there is a corresponding 
irtiprovement in the appropriateness of the errors the children make • 
on their cloze tests. • 

■ . "^ r- 

A possible reason for this improvement occurrihg in fifth grade 
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rather than in fourth grade was, noted before. In brief, it is that 
fourth grade time ,riay v/ell be given to reading skills students did 



not achieve earlier. It is also probable that along with the catch- 
ing up, fourth graders who have not been particularly capable readers * " 
i-n the previous^ two or three^ years of school (as their comprehension ^ 
* scor'es suggest) may have to be "won, back" to the notion that they 
can learn to read proficiently. • . " 



If the number of blanks le^ empty on a cloze test can be taken 
as an indication of confidence, pr willingness to try in spite of . 
possible mistakes, then this, last notion has some support. The aver- 
i V age number of blanks left empty by Low User fourth graders is higher 
' than life- average number left empty by either, third or fifth grade Lov/ 
Users, -as fable XXIII shows. ' ^ ^ 

High Users in* the same grades have qucile-a different pattern of 
blanks left empty, the same for. both third and fourth grade and low.er 
among fifth graders. 

\ i 

I 
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Avterage Number of Blanks Left Empty by 
. Third, Fourth and Fifth Graders 



Gratle 


. Low Users 


High Users 


• 
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47 


; * 36 








4 ' . 


• 57 
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A fin^point frpm the results of this "mistake" analysis^ is 
thaV^oth High and Low Users perforp- somewhat more tippropriately 
in their errors"of v/ord class than in, their errors of word meaning. ' 
Meaning,* it will be recaHed, was evaluated on the basis of non- 
contradictory or non-anomalous v/ord sybsti tutioifis in terms of story 
content, not just sentence content. Errors in word class, however, 
were judged only on the basis. of the immediate structure. This makes 
a difference in how far the reader has to go,^both forward and back- . 
ward, in the cloze passage in order to iiiake appropria.te meaning errors' 
compared to the shorter constraint on appropriate word class fill- 

r 0 

ins. One feature' pointed out about cloze tests is that filing in 
thelblanks may depend heavily on "short-range constraints." That is, 
the reader may rely almost entirely on the four of five words on 
either side of the blank.^pace for information to help him fill in 
the blank. (Klare, et al , 1972) This suggested feature of cloze 
tests would readily explain why the Alaskan" students make "better" 
mistakes in syntax, where appropriateness of thd v/ord class depends 
only on the /immediate s.entence. The fact that the advantage of syntax 
-over semantici^ is v^ry slight in this analysis also suggests that 
possible "short-range constraints" are not exceedingly constraining, 
at least for this population. * . ; 

i Fre quency Ranks of Error Words among High -Users, Lov/, Users , V 
i English-dominant and Eskimo-dominant Students ^ • . 

I ' ' \. ^ 

' . Introductory discussion . In the study of the Alaskan'students\ 

''clqze test errors, one possibil i ty that arises Js that High Library 

■ ..^ . ; -.^ 
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Users miqht choos^B mpre sophi sticatcd words than Low Library Users. . 
That is,^gh Users,^by virtue of , exposure to more library materials . 
than Low Users, might fill-in v/ords which are less common in genera1> 
usage ihan words filled in by Low Users. ^ . • 

It. has iQnq been known that people do not use different words 
^W'ith ecjual f^fe^uqicy. Rather, they use some words to make up ,a , 
peXatively htqh proportion of their-*sf)eech and"wvi ting, -and other 

words much 1ess"0ften. (ThQrndjke* .1933) Words like .the, .of, . girl 

f> ' * * 

.and bay_ are used much more frequently, for instance^ th^n words like. 

bucojic atyi hyperbole . 

It. was. found in one study of 80,000 total words used in 500 \ 
telephone .conversations that 100 most frequently used v/ords in Englis 
made up 75 percent of the total number of ^words. used, (French et al , 
in Klare, 1968} In writing, too, people. have been found to display 
tfie same tendency to*. use a few highly frequent words to make up a 
sabstantial proportion of the total number of \7ords used. (Mann,. in 
Klare, 1968) ' ' ' * 

Word frequency has been a major factor in the content of many 
developmental rea^ding series, a-s well as other literature, as an 
important 'feature of the readabi 1 ityyDf the material. This use of 
most-frequently-use|^ wcJrd5 for written^material is supported by ' 
studies related to both reading ease and reading preference. (cT,' 
Klare, 1958; Johnson et al , 1960; Kintsch, 1970). 
. ' With respect to reading coyiprehension, in a study of cloze 
test passages Coleton /ound that passage cdmprehension and frequency^ 
ranks of the content words (e.g.> nouns, verbs) exhibit a high ^ 



1 
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positive correlation. (Colenujn, in Klare^ 1968) ^ ^ 

^Gonorally, word frequency appears to be a major characteristic 
which pervades language us.e at man^evels^ from ease of reading 
and preference for some written niaten.ial, to corepreheasion of mater- 
ial, to both written 4ind spoken prod^uction of language. Word fre-^' 
quency, then, appears to be potenjtian7 useful in distinguishing 

' High Library Users from Low Library Users.' " " ' 

Tur"5;heriiiore,' in second ^>anguage acquisitio'n studies, Tittle or ; 
no evfdence has been forthcoming with respect to the frequency .of / 
yocabihlary items acquired b/ second language learners. The present 
stucjy includes both English-dominant and Eskimo-domintint students, 

-as their teacbers. perdeive student language use. Differences in 
frequency of vocabulary' items may ^be. evident among the tv/o language 
groups. 

' . ^ ' ' T - ^ 

' Research hypotheses . High Library Users will exhibit a greater 

i» 

proportion of lov/er freqTiency words in 4:heir incorrect cloze'^test'" 
fil'l-ins than viill Low Library Users.' English-dominant speakers ', 
v/ill exhibit a greater proportion of .lov/eic frequency words in ^their 
\incorrect cloze test fill-Ins thaTi'wiTl Eskimo-dominant/^peak^rs. 



Subjects, materials^,, and methods . ' A random sample of 108 
passages was selected from the. cloze tests of each of tlie- following 
groups: High User English-dominant, High User Eskimo-dominant, Low" 
User English-dominant, and low User Eskimo-dominant. For each grade 
level from three through six, 24 passages w.ere selected for each 
grotip, and for grade two^ 12*passages v/ere selected." , 
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tallied; Blanks left empty were not coUTited. The frequency- 



•The incorrectly filled-in v;ords for each group were recorded 

and 

per-million rank from the A merican Heritage Word ' 'Frequency Book of 
ove^ 80,000 different words (Carrol/> et al , 1:971 h vas'then^ deter- 
^minpd for e^ch. error word. * * ' ' • , • 'i' " 

Error words were theji grouped into nine categories on the 
baslis of ^frequency raftK categories. For example, for Low User 
Eskimo-'dooiinant errors, S29 error words have frequency rarfljs from 



IQO 



to 



to 500 ii^ost frequently-used words per million. 
The frequencyVank, 'categories established are' as follows: 100 
500, 6O0 to 1,000, 1 ,100 to 1,500, 1,600 to 2,000, 2,fO0 to - 



3,000, 3,100 to .10,000; 10,100 to 20,000, 20,100' to 50,000, and 
50,100 to 100,000. The peraentages of each group' s'total number of. 
error words "were then calculated for each category. 

' A total of 6,152 words was classified in this way 'for the four 
groups • Distinct types were not determined. -That is, a word like 
small was counted each time it occurred as. an error v;ord, r^ather than 



onl|y one time for a group. , : 

Re§.ul ts ■ • As Table XXIV shows, there are virtually no nota.ble 
•diflferences among the four groups. ^For all four groups,- the vast' 
•iTiajbrity of ^rror words selected are in the 100 to 500 most-f rpquently; 
used words in' the English language, on thre basis of Carroll et al's^ 
(1971) computer analysis of more tf^an 80,000 words. Thus; for both 



Hig 



h and Low Library Users, and both English- and £skinio-domiaa«t 



students, the, pattern of word use appears to be much like that of 



English speakers in, general 



insert TABLE" XXIV here 



. Since b]anks lef^ empty we^e not. counts .in this analysis the < 
relatively smaller number of a'ctuaV error words among the Low User 
^ Eskimo-dominant students is explained. WJiile they made more- errors, 
as Low Users, they also left more blanks, as discussed previously. 

The general trend among the faur .groups is to use words highest 
in frequency for the most part, then less' frequent words in de- 
creasing proportion. 'Words which are from the 100 most frequent to 
the 1,500 most frequent account for 86 to 90 percent of all error 
v/ords used. There is one obvious exception to the overfill pattern, 
in the 3„100 to l\^000 wc^d frequency category. , . . , 

Dijcus^img^S^^^^ of differences ;in language 

-proficiency, as discussed previously in ^is report, the frequency \ • 
content o'f'the^Alaskan students ' written v/ork is remarkably -similar 
acrass Vanguage-dorni nance and Library U$e categories. 

This finding is not s0 sui^prising^ considering the body of 
written materials upon which the Carroll et al word frequency ranks* 

\ . ... V 

are 6ased. The authors used a computer-assembled selection of words 
drawn from more than 1 jOOO published materials. These materials 
included textbooks, workbooks, kit3> novels, poetry, non|iction, ^ 
magazines $v and encyclopedias. The effort v^'as to sampTe, as representa 
*tive • a range as possible of the required and reconimehde'd reading' ^ 
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' TABLE XXIV 



Word' Frequency of Error Words Amona English- and Eskimo-doipinant 
High Library Users and Low Library Users / * 



Library Use: 
if 

Language 
Demi nance: 



> High- 
Eskimo • English 

~f 



• Low 

Eskimo English. 



/Vk)irds: 



% n 



Frequency 
per mil lion^ 



'A 





" 100-500 


829 


■, 76% 


'1225 ' 


71% 


, n47' 


69% 
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*1o'. \ 
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12 


• 208- 


12 


> 
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75. 
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77 


'a ' 


66 




1,600-2, 000' 


25 


^ "2 : 


46./ 


3' 


55 


- 3 


58. 
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15 


. I 
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42~ 
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.44 
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58 
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20 
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■ 0 
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1 
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"to. v/hich students are exposed in s.chool grades 3 through 9 in the 
^'United States." ( Car noil , et al , 1971, xiii) Thus, it is 

o • 

pK)ljably the case that ^he range of niater>al.s''availdble to Alaskan 
students in their classt^oom programs is represented quite thoroughly 
ilT t^e analysis of v/ord frequencies against which student; error, 
-Wbrds-v/ere matched for this stu'cly., ' ; * 

\ V Apparently, too, second-l-angu^ge learners of English in t^*s 
study, are like their Engl ishrdominant counterparts in their^procli vity 
for using words v/hich occur v/ith greatest frequency in that langua^ge. 

« - . ^ 0 - ^ 

• The exception to the generalc pattern of the AlcTskan students' 

i error word^s-^frequencj^ is a matter of\curiosi'ty. Why should- there 

^ ^ ■ . . . • ' . - • \ * 

* ;b6 a-sudden increas?\in the' percentage oT words whose frequency 

■.rahksare frojs 3,ldC/ to 10,000, after steady, decreases from the higher 



frequency^ cat^3orie!s? ^^^^^J^^- ■ ^ ^ « 

'■j ' To solve thi^.^puzzle v^a searchj'/as TOde through the^actual woMs 

.whicH were ,iricor,pfectilx ■f'^ "I'^'^d" ^he cloze tests and which fall 

^^etween 3,1 00'^ and lO^OOt) i(> frequency rajik. The- results are revealing 
sample of these v/ords follows: ' • , . . " , ' 



4x - 



\ ancestors bugs"(noun) / ^ 

" angrily > ' ' bucket 



barr.al *; . button * 

battere^d. ^ . ^^^x^edined 

kht\),: ..\ . veolde.ru 

beak ' ^ ' "T^--''' '••^jr^aw^''^^^^^^ 

^ . be'lly . - cub . - 

J ' • , . ' berries cutps 

. . birch curled 

' ^ blankets ; ^vcute 

\___ y — board— December 

^beards . , * ^ drift (noun) . 

- • ' ... %'briglTtly ' ^ Eskimo 

^ • • bug ( nl)tm) EskHJios 



\ 
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feeding. . puRRy 

fi>?ing rattle . 

foxes • ' reindeer 

,fu rs ' . " , scare 

furry ^ seratch 

God^ ' - seal (noun)' 

. grizzly ^ . - shines 

.hairy . shiny 

^ hatch (y^erb*) sladS ' * 

\hooked T - spear " 

Vy ' ' strongest 
ivory » - -~-v--:6unny 

?' kiiot * sunshine 

listens tale 
stame 




>nQss tijsks 

• • , ' ' . net^x ^ ^ tv/kts " . 

pav/s watch^ (verb) 

. • * * ^ pickijig ' windy^ \ 

pol ar . . . 1 

» . . *^ > - \ 

i ■ , \ 

" One could nearly v/rite an Alaskan adventure story from these 
words, including,, as the list does, many v/ords\ref erring, to the 
wecither, animals of cold. regions, and^^l ife lived cslose to the^ out- 
of-doors. Of 142 different error v/prds (types) used the students 
in ^his frequency category, the list above, represents neaHh^'"ha1f 
(47.2 percent). The several. AVaskan ccfntent sj[:6ries' used forfthe 
cloze tests doubtless suggested a number of the^e v^ords to tfie stu- 
dents. SeveraJ of the words v/ere suggested explicitly (as barrel 
and battered referring%o an old Vifte) in the stories,' and students 
repeated them in b1anks>K,^^^ 

In general, then, V^^^^ -^^hjch might , be labeled as specifiic^ to . 
the Alaskan environment appear to account for the increase; in use - 
of w Vds in a lov\'er.,(wequoncy category. This is, assuredly the case. . ' 
for muklu ks and iq1oo/ v;fii'ch were error worcis filled in by several 
students. Igloo wag ffcjli^tly suggested in one ATaskcin^story, although 
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mukluks ,\/as not. The frequency ranks for these v/ords^ are 25,200 
(igloo). and 17,300 (mukluks),^ ' ^ , ^ 

Tjiis finding might suggest that English word frequencies are 
slightly different among such populations as the Alaskan Eskimos, 
^erhaps more remarkable is the finding that the four Alaskan §tudent 

oups are so similar to other English speakers in using high fre- 
quency wdrdS much more often than low frequency words, in spite of 
quite different environmental/contextual backgrounds from English 
speakers,^ in* general . , ^ / " 

Word frequency evidently is not useful for distingui-shing 
between High Library .Users and Low Library Users, nor wen arflong , 

e groups with different dominant languages. Rather , ^exploring the 
word TKMuency characteristic ^of error words-has proven interesting 

V ^ ' * ( 

* in another wa^c. It is a inatter deserving further stu^y for write 

of library materials for this population, as well as for teachers 

' ^' , -O 

Sun^ary and conclusions 

In three different measures of English language proficiency, 
the High Library Users hafve significantly higher scores than the 
Low Users, at every grade level from two through six. 

First, Eskimo-language-domin^nt' students who are High Users 
exhibit content word, and function word.^errors i%a way .very much 
like the English-dominant s-tudents of both High and Low Use groups. 
This demonstration of errors which are like the. errors generally' 
made by native speakers (rather than nonnative speakers) of English 
contrasts with the kinds of errors made by Eskimo- dominant cMldren 
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who are in the Low Library Use *^roup» Greater exposure tprthe ^yX . ' 
English'lQiKjuaye , through, the- variety of resources .available fforn \\ - 



the ^Regional Library/Media* Center and through more tiinie 'i^pen^t l^l'-^l 
guided' reading activity, is held in large part resportsiWjs. for 4y)Vp>.^ 
difference between High Use and Lov/ Use Eskimo-dominant stuct^itts'v;!/ 

Next, in making "goacf" mistakes in filling o'n err|r wptdtri.^Sfili''^^^^^^^ 
are appropriate to the sentence structure surroundifo tg^ ,C'|^Z^*>'-^^^^^^^^^ 
test blank, >1igh Library Users have signi f leant ly^|);'\|ff^t^^^^^ 
Ipv/ Library Users?. Th-is superiority in 




The aniount of time teachers, of ft|pfe^^^ ^givf to-a. 

• \ ' \* "v. Il'f^^^ 1' '''' • • 

combinaticwi of teacher-guided rea'd|rtg|^,n!|^^|aft^^^ is sug-- 



gested as a notable contributor wlthji^ft^ High Librfiry- 

Users over Low Library Users.;, '^-h^^^qf^^^ which High^Us.ers . ^ 

are superidr In^ terms of ayeragh trmd^^'ent |aily are reading ' 
instruction. and listening t6\the-'tea^ii?rs reading sfories aloud. 
Evidently, teachers who value .rGadin^;ihs1^!y^ct*RQ^i^^^ for their 
students also value the LibraVy/He(dia''|;,e|itefi,as*'^a regular source of 

. \ 'i 

stories to read aloud to students/.. ThelB^nefit to the ^students of 
this combination of evepts is evidenced dn, the approprfi^ateness of 
the mistakes they make ori their cloze -tests. - 

Teafchers Of Low Use students, opi,, the .other hand, .apparently 
average f€ir le'ss time than teachers of .High Use students in reading 
instruction and mding aloud to the children, particularly in the' 
F^rimary grades. Rather>... teachers of Low Use students exceed teachers. 

* '■ ■ ■. ■ . 
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of High Use students in activities v/hkh may be cofiBidere'd less 
teach-er-guicied, such as ind^cndeijtxrelding anti movies, television, 



filnis trips and records, especially in 
bi nation of more independent activity 
and reading aloud to children appears to work against the students 



the primary .grades The com- 
\and less^readjtig instruction ; / ^ 



with respect to the-kiTOs^^of errors they makej'tHDihjin language -\ 
-structure and in meaning. - ^. ; ^ 

These findings should not be taken as an.indictnienf of media 
res.ources other than books. As was pointed out earliefVthe knowledge 
of the vjorld the Alaskaa»children can. gain through video tSpes> \: 
movies, and films^trtps should only be beneficicPl to the store! of 
.meanings they can bring to the task of reading. It appears that 
these "media should be used (i) perhaps with more direct teacher guid- 
ance and explafi^tion,. and (ii) in combination v/ith a greater amount 
of time given to i nstructional reading activity specifically. The 
time given to reading activity seems to be far more beneficial v/hen 
it Is te'acher-guicied than v/hen. it is independent reading. In fact, 
the anomaly among Low Library Use schools is that a substantial .* 
amount of independent -reading time should be.^.provided for primary 
children, when reading instruction and reading' aloud time are slighted 
* in coiifparison to that provided in High Use schools. The question is 
hov/ the Low Use children can benefit from i ndependent 'readi ng which 
their reading i nstruction^evidently has not prepared them for^^insofar 
as their cloze comprehension scores indicate that-llTTs is the ease. / 

It Is possible that media other than books are viewed as ways 
to take care of groups of children v/hen teachers need time to v/ork with 
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a*separat'e .grdtip, especially in schools where several grades* are \ . 
part<^>'f the same tcra'cher's classroom. It is also possible that 
"independent reading'' is a time m the primary grades when students 
look at pTtturi^ booKs, i^s.it-with one- another about the books, and 
generally enjoy the books, wfthoft actually reading theoi. In small 
amounts," ^ndTn cqmbination with the teachers* reading aloud to the. 
Students, tha.,actfvi ty of independent reading could be beneficial. 
The manner in winth this time is o^re-atly used in Low Use schools 
• does not indicate' ilia t-Ht i^^ beneficial for primary students, * 
' In'con9.1usian, the LibraryTiMedi-a Center' appears 4:0 be a most 

;^aluabl9 resource for (i) imp.licit English language information for 
npnnative speakers of English among the Alaskan students of this 
study', ang^(ii) exp:\icit information about the world including and 
extending beyond the Alaskan enyiron?nent. It is evidently a more 
^valuable resource for teachers who spend more time in guided' read.ing 
and language activity than^for teachers who give more time. to indep^n- 
de'nt reading and^language activity.^' 

^. . Finally ^v/ord .freq^iency patterns were studfed amoncpfour groups 
of students, English- and Eskimo-dominant students of both High and 

* ' c ' ' 

Low Library Use gro^ups. Unlike the^other findings in this^section of 
the-^tudis^^ High User Eskjmo-dominant children differ from 

Low User Esbimordoftiinant children*, in theVealm of word frequency 

all the children exhibit very similar patterns. The words they choose 

\ 

to f.ill iathe cloze test blanks are,,first and foremost the' highest 
frequency words' of English. "^In thi's characteristic, these children 
are exhibiting a pattern ce^mmon .to English speakers in general,' 
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according 'to word frequency stuuics. A slight de.viatioi> from this 

gener^.l pattern occurs in one lov/er v/ord frequency ca^tegory, v/hich 

contains a nuinber'of words aii^enable to ^describing' certain aspects 

* * » * 

of the Alask-an environcc-nt, , . 
* • \ 

In-gene^^al-j^iije word frequency sensi'ti vi ties of these j:hi1dren 

are much more siciilar to than different from speakers of English. 

in general. This observation is important in terms of the Regional 
» 

Library collection of bp^ks, the collection chosen on the basis of 

American' Library !Ass:Ocicition guidelines for American English-speaking 

scliool children. As far as the word f^^equency patterns of their 

vocabularies, the Alaskan Eskimo .children are evidently as appropriate 

» 

an audience for this collection as American English-speaking children • 

* - \ 

in general . ' * 

IV. Academic Achievement 
A. Ke.troDol i tan Achievenent Test Scores: 1971. -72 and 1974-75 

Introductory discussion . The first year of operation of the 
Regional Library/Media Center was the school year of 1971-72, 

While other programs v/ith the objective of improving .learning 
outcomes have also been in operation during the time period from 
1971-72 through 1974-75, probably none has been as thoroughly avail- 
able to all grades of all 32 village schools inthe Bethel Agency 
as the library/media program. For example, bilingual programs 
Jiave been established in some, but not all, schools. Some schools, 
but not all, have kindergartens. Expertise in special education has 
been available to children \Vho ^have been identified as needing it. 



on a -periodic. visit basis/for thcj-most part. There are several 

^hools v/hich have special education teachers on the^ staff. 
' ^ - • • ^ ; 

" It tnust also be recognized *that while Library/Medina Center 

resources have been .equally available to, all students in all grades 

throughout the area, not all students and teachers take advantage 

of these resources to^tfie^same degree, or in the same manner, tiever- - 

theless, given -four year^ of operationl^, the impact of the ^J^r^ary/ 

Media Center should begin to reflect itself in students' achievement 

test pei^formance , albeit along with other variables too numerous to 

> 

discuss'. ' ' ' ^ I 

It v/as particularly hoped by Library/Media Center personrll^ that 
lajfiguage subtest performance would show improvement over the four- 
year perio.d* The reasoning behind this.^ prediction is that the language 
subtest of the Metropolitan Achievement; Test purports to measure 
reference skills, v/hich may be a -factor spe^cifically influenced by 
Library Use. Iinproveme^ in reference skills is considered of part- 
icular interest for si)gth gr^e students, who have had the longest' 
opportunity to take advantage or^t^e^brary/Media Center resources. 
It v/as^ also hop^d^by Center .personnel that improvement would be evident 
for roaclihg stores at all grade levels, as a partial result of the 
richness of r^esources available. 

This part of the^ investigation into the impact of the Library/ 
Media Center is presented with several major 1 imitations. The first 
concern is with' reliability in test scoring. The Metropol itan 
Achievement Test is' administered annual^ly as a part of the BetheJ 
Agency testing program. Agency policy detennines the details of test 
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adniini strati on and *scor;ipg. In-i971-72, classrooni teachers. admin- 
istered the tests for their ov/n classrooms, sj&ntJIrig'! the results av/ay 
to be machine-scoreij. In 1974-75, classroom^teachers both adnnnistered 
and scored the tests for tlteir ov/n students. Thus, the dififerehce i 
in storing is one of both who fjer formed this task and of hovrmariy 
different scorers took part in, .the effort froin one tes^j^gc^asiort" to 
the I next; 

Another major limitatioji affects interpretation of tfc^0^sults 
of this analysis. This limitation is one mentioned above> the number 
of variables other than the availability of tlie Librar-y/Media Center - 
v/hich may have affected achievement -test performance. 

, The general prediction i.s that improvement will be evident in ' 
th-e, results of the 1974-75 Metropolitan Achievement Test v/hen they are 
com[?.ared with the 1971-72 tests. As ^was discussed^above> another 
prediction is that improvement will be particularly evident in the 
;res(jlts of, first, the language subtest, and next, the reading subtest. 

Research hypotheses . The 1974-75 Metropolitan Achievement Tjst 
results for students in second through sixth grade v/ill show improve- 
ment in the language and reading subs tests, when results are compared" 
.with the 1971-72 Metropolitan Achievement Test results.' 

Subjects, material s, and methods . Scores of .all students in gradBSf*^- 
twO'through six, in the 32 schools of the Bethel Agency are th^ data 
for this analysis/^ The results of the subtests for' reading, language, ; 
and the total battery, v/ere made available to the researchers by the 
Bethel Agency in the form of classroom niean scores on these measures. 

• 159 ' ' 
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The 1971-72 M etropolitan 'Achie vL^igrit Tes t results >-we re -on record at 
the Juneau Area Office ip.the form of classroom mean scores, aiid tlvls- 
. necessitated asing^ores in' the same\for?n from' the 19j4-7S'schQo|. ' 

year. In the c^se of each, subtest^ infoij^ation was missing for some * * 
, grade levels in. the 1971-72 records. Thi.s accounts for the j^s of 58, 
60, and 62, rather than 64'^ in the tabled- information/ . / 

Teachers in the village ^schools administered and scored the • 
tests for their own students in the spring of 1975. Results were 
collected at the Bethel Agency office, and prepared for the present 
•••'•'.-arfaTysis by staff members there. 

4iu11 hypotheses . There will be no significant -differences between 
1971-72 and 1974-75 Metropolitan Achievement Test classroom mean scores 
in any of the throe categories analyzed: reading subtest^ language 
subtest, and battery total, at any .grade level from* two through six. 

Sta t i s ti cal trea tment . Separate a^nalyses of variance were employed 
foj each grade level in each of the three categories, reading and " 
language subtests , and battery tota.1 , for the classroom mean scores 
from the two test occasions. Tests adminfstengfi in second and third 
grades included reading and battery total results, but not a language 
subtest of reference skills such as the tests administered Jn the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade. For this reason, the analyses are for 
two categories only for second and third grade, and for all three 
categories for fourth through sixth grade. - ■ ' ■ 

Results . The most consistent showing of improvement is in the 
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I'dngaag^ subtest, as the ti-bnary/Media Center pefsanneT,. hoped., An 
average gain "of 5.31nonths, or about .Ralf a schooV yeai'^^ i$ 
indicated* for grades four; f.i^^.ej^^.and^ six together. The greatest 
gain is in the sixth grade scoreif, 'at 7.0 months for the 1974-75 
scores over the* earlier scores. The gains are statistically signi-f- 
leant for all three grades; 01) . • - , . ■ 

; * . In the reading subtest, an average gain of about 3.5, jnonths is 
indicated for second through sixth grade. The highest gains, are at 
the third and fifth grade level, al 5.0 and 6.0 months respectively. 
The^gains reach statistical significance for .second, third, ^&nd 
fifth grades (p''.01)* Fourth and sixth grade scores also shov/ 
inprovenient from 1971-72 to 1974-75, though these gains do not reach 
the desired level of significance (p>.05). 

Gains are also, evident Hn total battery means 'for all grades 
except fourth. These gains are statistically significant as shov/n' 
on Table XXV' . The dfop^in fourth grade total battery means of 2.0 
months is not statistically significant (p^ - .05). In the total ^ 
battery mean scores, the strongest improvement is shown by the fifth 
and. sixth grades, each v/ith a gain of 5.0 months. 




insert TABLE XXV here 



. Discussion . The changes in achievement test perforiliance from 
J971-72 to 1974-75 present a picture of significant im[^>rovement ,^ 
particularly strong in the knowledge and skills measured by the , 
language subtest of the Metropolitan Achievemerft Yest. Covered in 

./■ 401 ' ■ ' • 
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this subtest are reference skil-Js, spelTing, apd knowledge of parts 
•of speech. Whatever 'part , of the improvement is hot attributaBle 
to error owing to differences, rn who and hov^jj^tiy v/ork'qd test- 
scoring- from the 1971-72 test^to t;he.' 1974-7"5 test my "be crf^dited to 
pther effects. Just hoy/ much of this iinprovenient can be /Attributed to 
the Library/Medi 4 Center's classroom catalog procedures/and ^nuinerous 
resources cannot be said. It i^ probably safe .to obs>6rve'' that the ^ 
•Library/Media tenter has been effective in bring ing/^about the iniprove- 
ment, in conjunction v/i^h other variables. This^ effect of librai:y/ 
media resources hasi probably been mcmt pronounced in classrooms • 
where teac-he^^acknowledge the value of these resources for curricu- 
lum planning,^ Library/Medi ^ Center procedures jiav^d prQbably' served 
to bring about a^focus^of classroom attention on the reference skills 
needed to* gain access to inforiiiStion. ' • . ■ . 

With respect to the reading gains, the Library/Media Center 
serves as^a provider df resources tij the .classroom teaChers whq. 'choose 
:to take advant'ago'of them. For e^scample^ i t .\^as' pointed out^earTier 
that teachers, in +f^gh LibVary Use. schools read ^stoiiies al^ud to their 
Students more of4:en than^tieachers in Low Library Use schools. Th-is 
feature of classroom reading .activi ty occurs along with- more time' for 
reading instruction. It may be that the Library serves as a regular 
reminder to teachers that students have a reason for needing 'a good 
program of reading instruction. It may alsO'Serve as^ a mptivator 
to students in their effort to learn to read. ' 

Gains in the total battery mean scores are^encouraging, tog, 

considering the 'curriculum efforts 'being "made in^t^he Bet^hel Agency;'' 

' « » ,, » 
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frolU up-tordate curriculum fiiaterials to /speciaj edycation efforts 

to the libfary resources. Agains the LibraVy/Media Ce^ntec must be . ' 

granted cr&dU aTong y/ith other efforts. The vast al^ray of resources' 

Other than books.,sIiouTa\be'^mentioned in this Cdnnecliion . With film- " 

strfps/sourld filn'ist^pa, video' ta^es, and. § rail! imeter. fi 1ml oops 

numbering in the thousands, opportunities to broaden 'the scope of. 

classroom teaching and-learning are ujilimited> for ajl pi&^ctic^ ^' 
' ' ^ • ' ' ' t 

purposes,. ' . 

A point should be.made^here^aboyt reference to natioj^al norms 
■ with respect to the A'laskan 'students ' scores. Evaluation of validity 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests indicates" that vn reading and • 
^lar^g^age, it rates from poor to fair on a three-point rating scale 
of poor to good.. (Hoepfner/IQ/O)^ ^In other words,, it is not as goqd 
a measure as it might^Jag iji*measuri ng what it purports to 'measure. ^ 
Thus, rather than comparisons with national -norms, Jthe comparisons , . 
are probably more usefully made wi-th'past tests administered 'to the' . 

t. • ' ■ ' / / 

same i^opulation, .for pu^^poses of avaluating gain or loss in particular 
areas. of, learning. Tfii^ Would be p'Srticularly -true^for popul atiojis 
of such a different environmental background from American sbciety 

* - ' ■ ' ■ - • :"•//'■ 

in ge.^ieral as thp Alaskan studfents are. (cf, Bri ere, 1973) . . 
B . Metropolitan Achievement Test Scores and Clo.ae Test Results 



Introductory discussion . In general, cloze* t(^sts and convention 



al tests of reading comprehension seem to measiTi^e 'tn6 same processes 
ReSQarchors have found that q»s a measure, of reading comprehension , 
cloze tests correlate positively with, conventional reading*, coniprehensi 




\ 



telts. For example, Bbrmuth rej^ort^s correlations in the range of .73, 

to -.84. (Doniiuth, 19G8|-^ . . .^^^..^^^^ * 

While there is a distinction, to be ^ra.wn between conipreh'Snsion 

test^ s^nd achievement tests ^/One inv^tiga-tion that seeuis worthwhi 

\% of the relationship betv/een the cloze "^test's adminfstered.^'" this'' 

sludy and the ^K^trdpoli tan Achieven?ent Test admi nistered'i^ n the same 

generaV time period,' the spring of 1975. 

Uhile^^different interpretations ai^ intended for comprehension 
* ' ' ^ ' » * ••-^ 

and achievement measures, aften the test t tennis w411 appear quite 
similar, and -may be tapping simi lajp^-prdcesses . For the present -study, 
clo2e|'procedures 'are the most .direst l/ay to find out how well the 
Alaskan students can read selected library 'materials, one important , 
objective of this study^ The achievement tests administered to th'e 
Alasllan students are intended. to find out^how well the Alaskan stu- 
dents have learned certain concepts. Among these conceg^ts: are some. 
tiTat per/tain to reading and others which ,pertain,to explicit language 



knowledge^ To the extent that a .positive "^latibn^htp obtains 
between the two kinds of measui^t^s» it is- probable that they are tapping 
the same kinds of pro^^sses, < \^ - c 

It Is a famTliar argument to those who work :as. educators among 
America^* culturally uniqu(^tudents that achievement tests do'-not 
measi^e just what they purport "to measure; but rather reflect :a ' ; 
^ifirerepce from the nomi i,r[| cultural and linguistic backgrotirrd. That 
„cVoze tests provixie a measure^ riot onTy of heading comprehension but 
also of ^languqge .proficiericy has also been supported, (cf,. Ollpr, * 
-.1971 ; Klare, 15^73} , Ttie language' prof icien^:y factor 4is reflected 
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particularly when function word.-:, like articles, conjunctions, and 
prepoSttioris are observed^in a coii>pleted cloze test. tJative, speakers ^ 
of the language of the test usually have a .iiiuch easier. time filling 
in these words, which have been tak^n for granted all their speaking 
"lives/ For nonpativ^ speakers of the language of the test, these 
function words are evidently diffjcult. K.lare supposes this is so 
because nonnajtive spea1<ers tend to learn the meaning-bearing, or con- 
tent words more readily (e'.g, nouns, verbs). To the extent that a 
positive relationship is found between the cloze tests and the achieve- 
ment'tests, the achievement test's nature as a langua^^^ measure may ' 
be suggested, x ' ' ' ^ , i 

Finally, '.to the^extent that a positive relationship is found 
between the tvio measures, concurrent validity may be implied for the-^,. 
cTpze tests. This observation "is presented with caution, because the^ 
uses for.the two tests are isntended to be different, as discussed" 
above. Furthermore, with the ci^(;hievemefit ^st given a poor taJ'air 
rating in^validiCy by test evaJuatorsV^t could aTso.be th^case that 
the cloze test in-* this case is^a more valio^^a^ure of readTh^* ajid 
language comprehension than the achievement test. 



, ) JResearf:h hypotheses , A posTtiA^^ relationship* will be founc 
betj-zeeh cloze test^ results and results of (i) the 'reading sifBtest, 
Cii) the language subtest, and (iii) the .battery -as a v/hole for the 
^ Metropolitan Achieveitreht Test , for' grade two, and grades thfree through 
six. It j*s , anticipated that the strongest relationship-vn^^be' b'etweer 
cloze results and tha reading subtests.. ■ * ^ 



Subjects , inateriaTs, and mMliods . For the 12 schools in which 

cloze testing was conducted, the 15*74-75 Metropol i tan Athi e voment 

Test classroom mean scores v/ere used for grades tv/Q through six, alpng 

v/ith clji'ssroontmean cloze scores, for these grades. 

The use of classrooni mean Scores, rather than individual scores 
- J. ... * . 

is-not ideal, but student names were not requested, for re^ons of • 

confidentiality, on the cloze tests and limited tiiiie at the testing^ 

sites precluded coding procedures. Furthermore, tjie Metropol i tan 

Achievenen t Test uas administered and the results were gathered by 

Bethel Agency personneKfor Agency purposes, prior to the visfts^ for 

cloie testing. ' Coordination* of each st(?8ent's two tests for coding 

purposes was not feasible. The resulting observation to be made here 

is that correlatio'fll' will generalTy bo .TSwer' using mean scores i^n 



this manner ,* than when using individual scores. 



Nul 1 hypothese s. There v/ill be no signifi-eant posi.tivfe correl-' 
ations between^ cloze scores and Metropol i tan< ^ Ach'fevertfe^fi1i'^^fc :'$<^0.res • 

•-^n any of three areas: reading subtest, .language subjest, and total . 

- battery.," at th'e grade two. lev^l , "or at^th'e grtide threr*through graide 
si^- levels. . ^ ^ 

statistical treatjnent. Pearson Product Moment correlations Were 

^ . _ ' 

sought for classroom mean ^cloze test results and classroom rnean 
achievement test results,- for each of the three areas (reading, , 
language, -and battery) separately. Because grade two achievement 
test rq^sults had no >anguageVcomponent, gV^ade two test results were 
analyzed only^ for reading and total battery abng with the cloze test 
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results. Test results for grades three through six v/ere ar^alyzed 
„as ia igrowp in caci) of ttie three areasr For grade two correlate ons> 
this provides a much smaller number of cases than is usually 
desirable. The nesults are incTud^ in spite of this situation. 



ResuTts; For achievenien't test reading an4':langu'age subtests 
... and for the total battery results, statistically significant 'correla- 
%tions are evident^ with aloze test resuHs. ' - ' *. ^ " 

This finding holds for "-grades three through six> as well as for 
, grade^two.. Table/XXVi presents, the* finding^ for. each of" the analyses. 



tnsert TABLE' XXVI here 



; Discussion .^..^.The significant correlations between Metropolitan 
■ Achiey.en;ent Jest results an<i cloze^tesV-re^lts suggest several ideas. 

Firsi.^ "the' correlations might suggest that\the clozg -te%ts apd 
:^.the achievefeent: .tests are tappfhg sqnieth'ing*\siniilar by way of 
' processes and knov^ledge the-,studGnts brifig to^. the tasks. The fact* 
• that the third through |ixth grS3^Gp,rrelations- between cloze test 
*results and both readi% and total battery results .aV^ identical 
(<.61) GouM be taken to ijidicate that reading and language proficiency 



; in general are m^r f^'atures of^. stutfe'nt^xichievemeot which are being' 

. reflected" in the Metropolitan Achievement Te?t , possibly morfiso 

; tlian the specifi.c^ areas 'of knowledge the test is-intended to measure.' 

This notion' arises from the obser\rSiion thai elolze tpsts are thought' 
."toi jpeasure -overall reading anc) '^^-^^nguagd, proficiency, and not just 

reading coJiipreherTsioh.' {Klare> i4U$972) The higher correlatioji between 
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Correlations between Mean Scores on Cloze Tests 
and the Metropolitan Achievement Test 



Grade: 



Two 



Three through Six 



Reading 
Subtest: 

LSnguage 
Subtest: 

Total 
Battery: 



:67 {p<.02) 



• 81 (pCof) 
n-12 



.61' (p<.01) 



.56 (p<.01) 



• 61^ (p<:oi) 
n=48 




total battery and cloze results over the reading subtest -ancl cloze 
results for second grade would seem to support this suggestion. 

An interesting question arises^over v/hy the correlations between 
the cloze test and the reading subtest are not higher than the other 
•correlations. There are at least two possible ansv/ers which may 
help e:5:pldin this situation. First, it may be that the reading sub- 
test nie-asures highly specific skills v/hich do not correspond with all 
ttei processes a'nd skills which comprise overall reading proficiency. 
For example, cloze tests are not designed to provide a specific' 
measure of a stu-dent's skill in extrapolating from one piece of informa 
tion to a logical, but hitherto unmentioned, outcome. That cloze 
tests will not^nieasure separately the different kinds of comprehension 
abilities that conventional (e.g., multiple choice) tests will measure 
is acknowledged by researchers, (cf, K-lare, 1972) Another feature 
that differentiates between the two types of tests i's that students 

* 

have a coir.pl ete paragraph to search through for answers to questions 
on the reading subtest. - The claze test is, by nature, incomplete 
text, with blanks to be filledA^ip every n number gf spaces. Taylor, 
the originator of cloze procedure, found higher correlations betv/een 
cloze and conventional tests when subjects were allowed, to )^^ad the 
complete text prior to taking a cloze test on the same text. (Taylor, 
1955) It should be noted in this connection that v/hen a complete 
reading is allov/ed before cloze testing, scores are generally higher 
overall, but individual scores still correspond to individual scores 
on the saiTiQ measure, wi thout prior reading of ^he complete text. 
.The lov/est correlation is between the cloze results and the 
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language subtest results (.55). If cloze testing is thought to 
measure languacjG proficiency, this might appear to be an unexpected 
result. However, the achievement test is, designed to measure the 
more explicit kinds of language skills taught in school (e.g., refer- 
enct: skills, knowledge 'of parts of speech, and spelling), while 
cloze tests seem to tap the implicit kin^ of language proficiency 
native speakers of a language do not need to attend school to learn. 
The fact that this implicit kind of proficiency is needed by students 
who take the language subtest is suboorted by the fact that there is 
a positive correlation betv/een the two, cloze test and language sub- 
test. 

Finally, to the extent that validity' is assumed for each of the 
tests, clozie and achievement, the correlations may suggest a measure 
of concurrent validity -for the cloze tests used in this study. That 
is> the cloze measure appears to be a good one for the purposes of 
this study:' to find out how well the Alaskan students could read 
selected library materials. - ^ , . 

■ Suma^-a^Kl. co nc-Uisions- , ^ ' ^ 

Longitudinal achievement as measured by the Me tropolita n Achieve- 
ingilt list for the school years J971--72 and r^4-75^s been one major 
topic of this section. The relat'ionship between the cloze tests 
administered during the spring of 1975 and the 1974-75 Metropolitan 
Achievement Test has* been t.he other main topic. ^""^^ ^ 

The picture of achievement is favorable, assuming that scoring 
procedures which differed on the two test occasions do not add ^ 
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'sijgni f leant amount of error to me 1974-75 results of the Metropolitan , 
Ach'ievement Test. Statistically significant gains over the four-year 
period are evident for the language subtest, the reading subtest, and 
the total battery at most grade levels.^ The strongest gains are in • 
thejanguage subtest (about 5,3 months), wi th reading (about 3.6 months) 
and total battery, (about 2.6 months) following. Of thirteen analyses, 
only one revealed a decline over the four-year period. This drop, 
not statistically significant, was 2.0 months in total battery for 
1974-75 fourth graders. 

Correlations between results of the Metropo*litan Achievement Test 
and the cloze tests administered to the students in the spring of 1975 
are also statistically significant, in a positive direction. Dis- 
cussion of these findings cantered on the suggestion that, both the 
cloze test and the Hetropplitan Achievement Test may be tapping similar 
processes, those of general, reading and language proficiency. In 
addition trie correlations are taken as indicating concurrent validity 
for tRe cloze .Masures used in this study. This indi.cation is supported 

to the degree that validity of the achievement test is assumed for these 

* . 

students. 

' It m^y^be safely concluded that Library/Media Centgx-^xasatirc^s can 
^share in the responsibility for the achievement gains. However, owi. 
to other cu^ricular variabjes,^ it is not possible to say gust ;K)w 
great this share is. It is evident that the Library/Media Center has 
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served as a very vafluable resource for teachers who take a'dyantage/of 
it. 

Among other, things , the procedures for ordering ji^t^ 
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Library, and thc^ subsequent recu living of shipments in the village 
schools, ray ctebinu to mobilize a focus of attention on skills needed 
ta gain access, to infonnatiorij and on reading ^skills needed to benefit 
from the resources. - ^ . < 



V. Reading Preferences and Attitudes of . 
High and Low Library Users 



Introductory discussion \ . 

Topics in. this section of the report are (i) student reading pref- 
erences, (ii) attitudes of the students toward independent reading and 
being read aloud to, and (iii) the relationship between the number of 
student reading preferences and students* read/ing comprehension scores. 

The information v/as gatl^ered to be. of hglp to the Center in its. 
tasks of acc^^^odati ng student reading preferences and encouraging stu- 
dents and their teachers to explore the wide variety, of reading mater- 
ials available- in tlie Library/Media Center. 

. While a number of interesting Questions arise^with respect to 
what kinds of stories the children like to read, and with respect to 
their feelings about listening to their teachers read aloud to them, 
several of the most pertinent are explored here. 

First, it was thought that High User students mfghthave a 
broader range of reading interests, as far as the topics of books they 
choose, than v/ould L-ow User students. This ^thought is based on the / 
assumption that High Users probably hove been exposed to a broader r^ange 
of reading rr.ateri-al , as welVas other library material, than have Low 
Users." 



.Ayother question of intere:>t" involves the relationship between 
the students' clozo readincj* comprehension scores and the number of 
different reading topics they prefer. While amount of library use 
makes a significant difference in student reading comprehension 
performance, it may be useful to knov/ whether or not var^'ety in 
'Library Use makes a similar difference. 

Finally, the matter of stu4^t attitudes toward independent 
reading as related to Library Use is explored. Along with student 
attitudes toward independent reading, their perceptions' of how often 
their teachers read aloud to them is investigated. Student feelings 
toward having teachers read aloud are also part of the jlata reviewed 



in this p{r%of the report. 



Research' hypotheses 



/ 

/ 

/ 



High LjbriJry" UsersMvil exhibit a preference for a broader range 
of reading. topics than will Low Library. Users. A positive correla- 
tion will b^ exhibited bet^/een ^he students' number of >eading pref- 
erences and their cloze reading comprehension scores. , 

^$j;ibjects, materi als, and methods 

- , Students in fourth through sixth grades in the tv;elve schools 
in which cloze testing took p.lace were administered a Reading Pre- 
ference Questionnaire /. Responding to the instrument v/6re 110 fourth 
j^graders, 82 fifth graders,' jand 88 sixth graders,. 

' The, questionnaire consisted..pf three main parts. First, attitu- 
dinal information was sought regarding the frequency with which teachers 



read aloud and student f ceilings ubout independent reading. Next, 
a list of readinfj topics^ was given on wliich students could check 
the topics of books they h^d read u.ost recently.' Third, a list of 
26 topics was given froni v/hich students bould select thos.e they ' e 
liked best, All questions, or statements required~only checkmarks 
in. response. ♦ 

Each student in a class v/as given a questionnaire. The class 
was told that responses would be helpful to the librarian. .The 
test administrator read aloud each item on the form and allowed time 
for students to check' thbir responses. Students were asked to consi- 
der carefully each of the story topics presented for their review, 
and to check only those topics of greatest interest to them^ A 
Ustatement was made , to illustrate the general meaning of each topic, ^ 
to help students relate each topic' to reaT reading material. 

Questionnaire responses -w^re tallied in each of -the three main 

categories for both High Users and Low Users at. each grade level. 

/ 

Null hyt>^theses^ 

_ • 

There, wil.1 be. no significant differences in the number of re'^ing , 
preferences expressed by High Us^rs and Low Users at the fourth', fifth, , 
or sixth grade level. There will be no significant positive 
correlation between number of student reading preferences and students' 
cloze read\ng comorehensidn scores. 

•Stati'Stital trc^^tment . ' . ^ 

An "analysis of variance for; unequal r[s was .performed for';each grade 
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level', using the Library Use avcraye for each school (assigned to 
each student v/ithin the school) and the nunil>er of reading topic 
preferences checked by each student. 

\ Pearson Product Moment correl alien v/as determined on the 
basis' of classroom mean cloze scores and mean number of reading 
preferences for each classroom, for fourth through sixth grades. 

Results 



At each grade level, the m6an number of reading, preferences is 
higher for the High Users than, for the Low, Users. Th^'s difference 
is stHistically ^gnificant* for fourth grade and fifth grade 
(p<.01). Sixth grade High Users also selected more reading topics 
than did their Low User peers, although the difference \s not 

statistically significant (p>.05-).. Table XXVII presents the me^in 

-I 

numbed of reading preferences and F-ratios for the three grade 
levels- . 

insert TABLE XXVII here 

I ^^^^ L'^ ^ / 

M|/hile the number jOt preferred reading topics differs signif- 
icant! yvbetweenjiii^ and Aow Us^rs, the variety of topics preferred 
evidetttly has no direct relationship with reiiding comprehension 
sqores. ,^me Pearson* Product ftomenf correla j:.ion be jw^fKtfrese two 
vair'iables for all fourth through sixth grade students combined is 
not statistically significant (r=.05).. Amount of Library Use, on 
the other handj'^ corre>cftes signif ic^intly with r^eading comprehension 
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Mean Nuuibe'r^ of Reading Preferences of Fourtb 
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Althou^jh the r¥ are fJi f fcrenc^s bet;ween the Hfgh ""iW^l^v UsV' 
groups in numbers *^of ?lifferent reading^topicsXpfe|dr^(^dr tKe'typ 
.Gf stoMes ri'josf? preterfted by both groups ar^e ir^^e, ^wlaV than 
'di Afferent. . ^ . . ' ' / - '^ '^ * 

' Jungle' sttiries, Alaslca, and fairy tales^are consi stently .amofig*. 
the. most-preferred topics Of students , in. a.ll three grade^;. Further^ 
more, Htgh and Low Usejs agree on four out^jof the^five niost-pneferre'd 
*^topics at^each grade'le^el . Tab>e XXVIII pj^ej^qts *flumbers^af: , ^ 
j$tudents who cliockeS eacK topjc 'fo^ ^he mos^tl-p^eferred 'topicS'l *Tab(fe^ 
XXiX is. a rank order list of topic's, from most to'H^ast bi^fer^ed', 
for oacti grade level. < * ' 

AfBong'.the least-prefer^^od topee's,, High and LowJJsers have 
several in cflmmon'at each .grade level, as v/fell. tabl'e XXX^j;^osent§ 
topics^ cFiecked by Vrj| smallest p.drcentag'e x)f *studecnts i'n each grade ^ 
level . ' ^ ' ,^ * . . ^ , ' 
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^ A;.-similar pffectxharacfeerizes the f.intfirtjg s -'when the d 
'asked-about th>e topics df ^books .they j^av^/re^d^ pr ;loi^^ 
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recontTy. "Sixth grade 'st^ents* toi>4-c-s-^j ]iost-rei :gi^^ books 



are idonticjl for both Library Use groups, BothTop'th-^nrYd fifth 

§r^5eTTTT}tr-€^^ . s h are f our of five topicrjii--coi5«non; Tabl-e 

• — ^— — ~ 

XXXl presents the topics of recently-read books checjced most-eft^ 




insert TABLE ^XXI here 



In th^ir attttudes tpward being read aloud to' and\toward indepen- 
4ant reading, High and Lov.* Users'are strikingly similar, too. Table 
XXXLI pr^S-^&^^t^hXps^centages of itudenlr-respons^s to multiple- 




choice sta*te::.ents reg^^Tng student perception of the frequency' v/ith 
which their: t^eachers i^ead cnmid, student attitudes toward teachers' 
ing alou'ri^to them, and tov/ar^dN^nde'pendent reading, v 



insert TABLE XXXII here 




. " /'Among fourth grade students, nore than three-fourth^ of both 
groups ciain to like to listfen to their teachers read aloud. Evidence 
is stronger that this is 'a daily occurrence for Urcr h^-y sGrs thi i j Lj foy^^^ 
lev/. Users (^25 percent compared to 9 percenf)T7^11ovmvetT^6n^ 
the^High" Users check "not very often^' or "neVejr" "while 40 percent .of 
the Low Users checl; these categories with respect to .how often teachers 
^ f*ead aloud to them, ' ' • . 

Among fifth graders ^, about the same percentages 'of both groups 
think their^, teachers read aloud to them either daily or at least bnc.e 
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a v.'eek. ijowever,.23 percent of xheMiigh Users also check the category 

V 

"never" while no Low Users check this category: 

A so;r.ewhat higher perceritago (ten percent) of sixth grade Low 

Users than High Users respond that their teachers read aloud to them / 

daily. or once a week. Ar;on'g sixth grade High Users., 68 percent claim 

their teachers 60 not r^ad aloud to them "very often," more than twice 

* • * 

as hi^gh a- percentage as among Low Users. Hov/ever, no High Users claim 
rthey are never read, aloud to, while close to a thi.rd of the Low Users" 
feel that z\ns is the case. - . ^ \ 

The students in all three grades are in strong agreement that 
they like to listen to their teachers read aloud to them, irrespective 
of whether they are in High or Low Library Use groups. At the fourth 
^rade level it is notable that while only 9 percent of the Lov/. Users 

pgree that their teachers read Sloud to them every day, a dramatically 

I 

|higher percentage of these children "like to listen to stories my 

i^eacher reads aloud." For them, this favored activity appears to 

Itake place n^ore-eften on ,a weekly basis, instead.- . ^.^ ^ 

High Library Users at all three grade levqls outnumber the Low 

Users' strikingly in agreeing that independent reading is "v/hat I-like 

to do best," a favorit.e activity. Low Users seein to. opt moreXor y 

agre.eing that independent reading is "fun^^ sometimes Combining the ^- 

two categories. High Users still outnumber the Low Users^at every 

grade la^el, from one to 1'2 percent. ' Most of the rest of the students, 

both High and Low-UserSt, agree that -independent reading is "good for 
• <) , 

* II * ' 

me. . - • - " ' . 

187/ ■ ,' , ' 



Discussion ' ^ ' * 

A v/ider range oC.reading interests is evident among High Library " 
Users tlian'aTOng Lew Library Users, significantly so for. fourth and 
fifth graders. Given exposure to more library materials, the jfliildren. 

evidently develop more breadtb.of interest in a variety of readfng 

< 

inaterials. Yet, it -is evidently not the variety of top;ics per sje- * . 
v/hicli enhances their reading comprehension, -but rather the amount of ^. 
readjng, ruaterial . , ^ ' ^ , * / 

7here are. more similarities, than-differences amqng^ High and Lc^/'\ 
Users .on the matter of v/hjit kinds of stories they prefer most j^^ v/ell 
as v/hat kinds of sjtories they do not .seem to like. ^J^iese'lf^ul ts 
jndicate.that the children are following -a more^^enue-^^ patteni coir.mon 
to .both. groups, of Library Users. 'In p^rirf^H]s overall pattern Is 
comnon atuong children in general. For example,' Rudman*s study (.1955)-^ 
indicates an increasing interest frdm grade four^to grade eight ip 
mystery stories. -Thi-s.^increase in .interest is evident among the sixth 
graders in the present, study. In'' addition, the kind'j of. topics pre- ' - 
f erred most by- boys and preferred'^ most by_c)irls are e^vtdent m the 
mo re -iiighly- preferred topics'of the Alaskan children.. Norvell (1959) 
found that boy^^.J^ike-^^ physical struggle, patriotism and 

^he/gisiii^.'^'Gt^T^S.^ adveature, home c^nd ^school , mystery,^ the supernatural, 
domestic . animals; and patri'otism. On the Alaskan-children's li^ts, 
war, ^i*is*tory, hunting, and Alaska may ref.lect the realism, ^adventure, ' 
an,rf heroism fouri^S to be' preferred by bDys^in general. Mystery jungle 
stories, fairy tales, school, and children ma^ nefTett the imagi^iary - 



1 ' 



ddv.enture and age^group rbla'jnonships v;hich uorvel \ founds niost ^tp 
the gni^^^-OJkiny? Rudr;wfi*s stud}( of 5^313 children found fiew'sex*% 



differences in readi4g preferences^. Of more interest for this study * 
is his f i4"iding afi-ittle differ^ice vn reading interests among* rural\ ' 
' urban, and ;i^^ropo]i tan popuVatioris. 

'A major -exception frb^ the co?Tr»onali ty of re'ading interests - y 



Alaskan .cfjildren soeni to share v/ith other chil 



^en^ 



i^cikiss- the 



Country is in the realm of. scienc^ fiction and space trS^l . Such 
topics are rankecI">eUti ve>7 low by Alaskan chjldreif. This low ' 
preference may result fr4ii.^these children's reniQ({enes*S in experience 
from the world of technology. ItMi%-4ie taken as, support fof""the-.j^ 
Library/Media Center's philosophy reg^arding th^nd4e^j/a^^ of [- 
resources whixh should -be made availabje to,this populatfS)>?^ertain^^^^ 
the commonalily of reading interests these^ chwjren share wij>n ott>er 
children is testimony to the need fo/ the v/ide range of^matreri^ 
Available in the Regional Library/Media Center. Airplanes is a topic ' 
which al so ^ ranks low on the Alaskan child/;en*s Tist^^ reading prefer- 
ences. Perhaps this topic is subsumed, to^their way of thinking, under 
t-h^topic">f ./Vlaska. There is every reason why it should be. y However, 
aside from these few tofQCs , in general, the kinds of topics the Alaskan 
children appear to like reflect^ the^ similarity of their' interests with 
other children their own age in vastly different social, geographic, . 
and economic cirxainistances. • • " ' ^ \. \ 

With respect to the ^chTi-ldren' s attitudes toward readij^g^ High and' 
Low Users, again, are more alike than different. Both groups in. all 
three grades claim to like listening to their 'teachers re^d aloud,^^ 
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to a n,uch' greater extent than t!iey appear to actually ha granted 
this. opporLunI ty. The major difirer$nce in .the atti lude^ategories^ 
is. -that High Users claim Independent pead>-ng as a favorite activity 
to a niuch" greater extent than da the Lov/ Users. Another notable.^, 
feature of the evidence is that v/hile daily and even v/eelcly read-aloud 
occisjons decjline from fourth to sixth grade, the percentage of 

.pfiildren who like it, in both High and Low Use graups.^ ,daes riot. 

*^ixth graders, as much^as fourth, and fifyi graders, agree that they ^ 
enjoy this activity. In the fourth grade, a h'lgher incidence of^o" 
responses from High Users to liking to listen to the teaq^herCl^^^]/ 
aloud may be related to better reading proficiency among these children 

c 

than among Low Users. It may also, be related to stronger personal 

preferences in reading topics, since the percentage of. High User 

' ' ' • '* * 

fourth graders whorclaim independent reading as a favorite activity 
fs twice as high as atrong Low Users. 

The fact thfit many niorg students agree that they like to be 
read aloud to than agree that they are read aloud t€ daily or weekly 
suggests that teachers could implement a daily-. read-aloud activity 
with little fear of antagonizing their students. 

The value of such an activity shoulc^ot .be underestiiRated. 
Teachers* goals for^students generally include proficiency in indepen- 
dent reading. The- f a^t i? that children will be ^]je to read 
indepeiio'ently wj^h coniprehehsion ovJy to the degree 'that their language 
background, and experience backgroifnd together ehable them to. predict 
thGiinaterial th&y are attempting to* read,' on the basis of specific ' 
language cues that have come before. on the°**pri nted page. (Goodman, 

• . i ' ' ' 

' ' -175- * . . 



1973; Smth. .1971) ^ r . ' ' ^ 

The teac}iers\ reading alQud,to styclcnts can proyide throe vital . 
kinds of language infornnatibm about the *sound systeiir pf ' the lan-guage^^ 
about the ":|^ructurcr1'i- system of .the Jat>guagc and atrout meanings- in the , 

" . . ^ ' 

language. In'^addition, reading aloud to students can provide, vicarious . 
exjerl enc6 tha,t can expand the students' knowledge »of the v/or.ld^ and 
enhance the store of meanings they .can call forth to interpret what . ' 
thei^^v-read by "themselves. ^ " ^ " . 

The va'lu-e- of 'both the -1 anguag2^a\nd experienqe information teachers' 
can provide^.their studen^s^by reading aloud to them shoDld not be 
(ienied- out of fea/ that it is taking Up va.l*iiable time* or. fostering, , 
laziness among students who should be, reading, for themselves/ As was' 
pointed o,ut earlier In this chapter, Lov^/Library Ufti stude^nt^ have b$en 
exposed tu a good deal inert -ind^enSent reading time than have High t 
User students, apparently notJLo very beneficial effects withotrt a 
substdiiti'al amount of reading ias*truc'tion time and teacher reading- 
a.Wud time. • . ^ : ; * • ' ' ' ^ . . 



Perhaps the surprising'' and gratifying feature of\the children's 
^attitudes toward reading*, by themselves" and*by the'iF teachers^ is 

.i. . . ' * * . V ' * " *f 

that they. appear to hoVd the activity In such positive regard generally j 
considering the difficglties rcTfleQtd'd by their, recid^np comprehensipn , 
test <pScores. tt seems that even if ^independent^ reading is' not a ^ 
favorite activity, or even "fun '«sometim6s," many students §tVll perceive 
*ft as valuable ( "good for me") whether they ard High Ijjers^r low 
Users, and in spite ot relatively low test, scores on both cToze. and 



standardized reading tests,. 



77 

Sui.B.u ry and concl 



High L^i^ra/y/ U^e '^^^ in fourth, fi/th,'and si}^th grades 
appear 3x3 ha/^^-^^ of readiag^iterests ^han ^do Low Library 

User^i-rj^he^ grades. 

fifgiylJse s^tudcnts cl>(5ck -independent readjng as a* favorite 
i<Miv^ty to a jjiueiTgreater'- extent than do Lov^ User.Ss Many Low Users 

i?ver^ agree that* independent reading is at leas.€ "fun sometimes'." 
With these tv.'o.' observations , the differences between the two *. 



groups* 



disappear, tor all practice purposesv 



I'.bre than .three-fourth's of tire High ancf*Low ,y^rs in each of the 

. • \ ■ ■ 

three grdde<^ say, that they like, to listen to their teachers* read stories 
aloud.' A substantial Ty smaller percentage of both High and Low Users >- 
agree that their teachers read aloi/^ -daily to t'hem. 

The benefits to students^of. teachers readying 'aloud should'not 
be over^lookcd by teachers who may worry that they, are doing someth^'ng . • 



or children that the children s:hoLild be doing for the?msel ves. Viith./ 

teaclrcrs taking some tinia to give* explanations of i'deas and vocabulary 

items "as they read aloud, students should be able to enjoy stones 

a't' their interest level's that they migh|^not be able, to enjoy at their 

present levels oF reading coniprehensioKL prof ip'ericy • - • « 

Al t«K>ugh*4iigh^ and Low Users cliffer in't<he number of topics they^ 

enjoy resiling a^bout-, the kin'ds of topics they' choose are much more \ ' 
, « 

aTike than different. 
> — •> • * 

Children ani-in the loast-preferj^ed topics theris are more similarities^ /^^f^ 

*' \ ' ^ \ ' • ' . / • 

-"^han differences between Higb' and'tov/ Users^ v • ^ ^ ^ . ^ . 



Botl>\in the^most-preferred.'topics of all. the 
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V • ; 



Perhaps even more interesting is the fac;^hatJihfiJa!lcls__of 
stories -the Alaskan children ^cl aim to ^nJoy~are qyite like- the 
topics that children in general enjoy at each of the three grade 
levels, according to several major studies, of children's reading 
interests. . * > 



This finding fends strong support to the Library Director's 
philosophy of making available the same hish quality and comparable 
wide range of reading materials as are recommended foT children's 
libraries anywhere "iii the country. ' 

A gratifying feature of the students' attitudes is "that they • 
appfear to hold reading in generally high regard, in spite of 
relativelif low overall reading comprehension scores both on cloze 
tests and on standardized achievement tests. 
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...^ CHAPTER 



^OME RELATIONSHIPS BETHEEN IIBRARY US 
AND CLASSROOM VARIABLES 



— 4tttroTtQc"to ry • d i s cuss io n • ' . . . 

'^ The use made .of the Bethel Regional Library/Media Center is a 

factor which is obviously intimately, involved with mairy other fhc- 

> *. 

tors. In the same v/ay, the stude<if:s' cloze reading comprehension " 
scores are also affected by factors other than Library Use alone, ^ 

The questions addressed 'in'this chapter are an effort to find 
out wtrat classroom factors seem to contriblite^to Library Use and^^::_ 
v/hat classroom factors seem to contribute to craze reading compre- 
hension scores. ' 

Information yielded by the Teacher Background Questionnaire * 
^provided some ways"' to look more closely at. a few ^factors that may 
be most closely associated, with both reading compr^ension scores 
and with^be amount of Library Use evidenced by different schools. 
^^^^^^^ Included in the information which-is useful in investigating 
/ such relationships are daily classroom schedules of instructional 
events, including reading -instruction time, independent reading 
time, teacher reading aloud time, and time allotted to other languag 



related activities such as^^vvewing of filmstrips-, movies, and video 
tapes a ^Ji stening tQ records. 

Also among the factors explored i-n this chapter are teaching 
experience, teachers' attitudes tovmrd instructional .planning, and . 
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the amount of time, on the average, given to daily instructional 
planning. 



The first m^W question investigated deaU with the amount of 
time given by tea^^eTTTiTHtg^ibrary Use and Low Library'use 
schools to (i) formal reading instruction, (ii) reading stones aloud 
to the children, (iii) student independent, reading time, aM (iv) 
filmstrip^, movies, video tapes, and similar language-related activi- 
ties. , . - • 

The other questions ^eek to find out what the three bfs't pre- 

'fv . i ,• • \ - ■ 

dictors are Q-f*(-^ Library Use, and (ii) cloze reading comprehension 



scores. ''^ 



Sulft'ectS-v materia-ls, arid methods ' - 

The information used in- this chapter comes from two major . , ' 
sourcefjr— Those sources are. .the cloze test scores of students 'in 
second throu-gh 6ixth grades in ten olf the twelve schoaTs iff wh■ich• 
testing v/as conducted,. ahlRnformation volunteered by the teachers of' 
these students on , the Teacher Batkground Questionnaires - they filled 
out. Questionnaires from two of the .tv/elve scho^s were ndt returned, 
so student performance data from those schools could ngt be include"^. 

Scores' were derived for each teacher on several factors as . 
follows^.') . ^ ' _ 

♦ * • 

1. Teaching experience: The number of years each'"^ 
teacher recorded as havings served profes^sionally- 
as a teacher- comprised one such score. 

2. An instrbctidnal planning score^ .was derived from 
two areas of infoniiation: . - 



a) '/.One area v/as the priori ty< given by a ' 
• . teacher to instructional! planning in 
^ a lisj^of preparatory responsibilities.:^-. 

preparing or arranging classj^pciiTi and 
; materials ^'l \ 

- locating materials and s.upaliess> 

- ordering teaching aids ' \ ^ ^ \ . 

- evaluating studeift work ~ • 

- specific lesson planniagj^- , 

^ Teachers were asked to rate these flems 
from 1 to 5 in order of their priority^ 
in. terms of avaUable time. For ease in^ • 
responding oi^-the^fluestionnaire thCi^ 
rating sca^ P^ac^d l.as tlie hi-ghest ^ :^ 
priority ^temj^d 5 as the.low^^tl - The 

^»scale was ttrve'rsed' for scoring, howeveni--^ 
so that 5 reflected the highest^priqri ty 
and v/as compatible v/ith the ^plpinhinq time 
scores. - , « ^ 

b^ The othef^ sourx:e for? the planning \score. 
v/as a tinis-figure teachers -checked- to ' 
indicate the- amount of daily or v/eekly^ 
time given to planning the classrock pro- 
gram (1 hour, 2 hours," 3 hours, 4 or more-; 
hours daily; 1-3 hours, 4-7 hours, ^(-10 
hours, more than* 10 hours v/eWkly). ft' 
daily average was calculated for eacn 
teacher's planning time and added to \the * 
^^.i>r4onty rank.{l to 5) the teacher assigned 
to'specifiC' lesson planning. 

Anoth^fef score derived fon-each teacher v/as\the 
average daily amount of time given ta forma^l 
reading-instruction. Sources for this sco» 
were two different questionnaire iteins: 

a) the- teacher's daily- time schedi;le: the 
tea*er was asked to. list activities (eJ 
8 a.m. to 8:30 a.m..) of a .typical daily 
schedule. 

b) 'the second item askeH teachers to check sub 
* Jects taught daily or v/eekly on a list prol 

vided, along; v/ith the approximate amount ol 
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time given .(15-3C~minutes, 30-60 triinutes, 
. . 60 plus minutes) to teaching each subject. 

Student independent tirae was listed separa- 
tely in this iteni a's was. time tf or reading 
stories aloud and for other language-related 
activities {e..g., filnistrips ; 'and video.- 
tapes). 



-An average daily time- for formal reading instruc- 
tion was derived from -the daily scheciule and . ■ 
confirmed from responses on the" second item.' 

4. An average daily figure reflecting teacher read- '' 
ing aloud time was derived from item 3b ibove , | 
and confirmed with the daily classroom schedule'^ 
response. 

5. An average daily figure reflecting time allotted ^ 
to filmstrips, movies, and similar language- 

- ^related activities was also derived from item 3b 
above and confirmed v/ith the' daily classroom " 



schedule response, 



6. A different questionnaire item onv'use of student 
^■-»d^pencfent time yielded sn average daily time 
•give"p to independent .reading (listed^separately 
r- -alon^ with- drawing- or other. arts and-^-crafts acti-v-. 
vj'vty'; conversation, g^sv re 



T yv^.^o, research projects, and 



-ether) 
Statistical treatment 



The classroom .times allotted to various kinds of reading and lan- 
guage-related activities were tabuJated. for High Use and Low Use 
schools and averaged foj- each grade level,'. ' A total a^ctual time given 
to the combination of all such actiy-iti-ej was determined for each^ 
•grade'level in both typ6s ,pf schools.' ,The percentage of the -total timi 
given to each oi^'the four different" activities v/as calculated for each 
grade level on this basis, ' - • ^ 

In order to find out what variables best predict Library Use and 
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reading coraprehejis ion- scores , three stepwise regression analyses were 
conducted. " " 

Library. Use was the dependent variable in two ofj^.these^analyses. 
For one such analysis the Library Use t^}iX^(^erage per pupi 
orders annually for 1973-1975) was entered with the predictor/(inde- 
pendent) variables of cloze scores, average daily reading itistruction 
time pgr classroom, average daily independent reading time, and th'e., 
readability level of the cloze passages. The use of 18 mean cloze 
'passage scores from each of ten schools yielded 180-^|fi^s. The 18 
cloze scoi^s'used from each school were the classroom mean scores for 
eacjKrToze passage comprising" the test for each grade level (f&u,c 
passages in grades three through six, and two passages in grade two). 

I'n the second analysis with Library Use as the'dependent varia 
the predictor variables entered were teacher attitude toward, and ' 
time given to, instructional planning, length of professional teaching 
service, and average daily readi^ig instruction time per classrooiji. 

In the third analysis, cloze reading comprehension scores were 
entered as the dependent variables. "Potentialpredictors (i.rtepend- 
ent variables), of clo^e, reading comprehension scores, which were entered 
v/ere Library Use, average dail^-feading instruction tiftie^, and the 
readabi litjrievels of-fToze pas,sages used. 

jlysesjiit4rfour independent variables, instructions in 
thejco^iJtgf^^ogram v/ere i^or the operations to select only the three 
5^ predictors, deleting the weakest one. 

For all three analyses the standard regression method available 
in the. multiple regression, computer program in Statistical Package 
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for Jie^ogi^L Scien^ was.empl^ Thys, each independent Variable 
. was entered mo the analysis as if it" .had been added to the r^ressjion 

equation in a separate step after all other variables haxl been'^Juded. 
'This fflfethod. Contrasts' with, the hierarchical method in which the. 

researcher. detemines the order in which variabW are 'to be entered > 
and thus builds in probable inflati.on of one (desired) pre4lctor at 
" the expense of others. Thi s" method- vjars"al so' selected for its appro- 
priateness in analysis of non-caus'al relationships among independent 
variables, 't/hile certain cciuses and effects ma^;^ pertain among certain 
of the predictor variables, the standard regression method makes 
possible finding out which, if a^y, of the variables are the most " . 
closely related to the dependent variable. 

Two.s-^parate analyses were run for the prediction of Library Use 
to allow for a higher ratio o^f.number saf cases to the number of inde- 
pendant variables. The variangeJH^^} figures reported are adjusted 
R^s accommodated in the computer program for the number of cases . 

■ . ■ ■ . Z^^'^- ' 
^ Null hypotheses , Thel-eSvill be no linear relationship exhibited 

Deftveen Library Use aricL (i) teachers' time for and altitude toward ' 

Tnstrbc^^aiylanning, (ii) length of teaching experieace, (iii) ' 

reading instruction time, and (iv) independent reading time. There 

will be no linear relationship between kl!brary Use^.and (i) cloze 

reading comprehensioi> scoresr,, (ii) readiW;;W}S'tfu^tion time, (iii) 

independent reading time, ahd (iy) "readabiTity scores, of the cloze 

ssages. There will -be no linear relationship between cloze reading 

compr^ension scores and (i.) library. Use, (ii) reading instruction 
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ti(ne, (iii) "independent reading time, ^d^-fv) readability scores 
of clpze passages. 



' Resul ts * " . • 

^ Four kinds of readinj^Tanguage activities are viewed in this 
section, in terms of -tfiT avefage daily amount of time teachers in ' 
■ High Use and Low/t^e schools give to them. The. four -major activities 
are (i) reading instruction, (ii) teacher reading aloud to students,- 
(iii)' independent reading time for students, and (iv) filmsfrips, , 
movies, video tapes and similar language-related activities. 

The first two activit ies, reading instruction and reading aloud 
to the children', are considered here as ggner-ally more teacher-guided 
activities than the second tv/o. It is evident from responses to 
the Library/Medfa Questionnaire and to the T^^adier Background Ques- 
tionnaire that the activities of • independent reading and fil'mstrip^ 
-viewing (video tapes, etc.) are generally held bythe teachers as 
independent activities, requiring less teacher-student interaction, 
specific to the content of material-s being r^ad or viewed. 

Table XXXIII presents the average actual' number of minutes _J.'^- 
allotted ^aily by Hi gh^sT^and' Low Use teachers to each of the four 
activities i n gravies ' two through^ix. Table XXXIV presents the' ; 
percervt^^gswhich the actual 'times represent in terms of the total 
time each set of teachers (High .Use and Low Use at each grade level) • 
allots to all four activities combined. For example. High Useo ' 
teachers in grade two give' an average of ,,100 minutes daijy to all 
four activities combined. Of this 5Tjninutes, or 51 .percent, is 



allotted to' forma.! -reading inst>&cJ?ion. 



./_. 



insert TABLE XXXIII and TAB£€ XXX-JV--h£^re 
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Table XXXI 1 1 reveals, High. Use teacHet:s* average substantiaTT 
mor^'daily tinie/(^l. to f9,-(Tiinutes) in-. foriiiaUreading t^s'truction in 



■ •' grades "two th/ouph' four than do Low Use teachers.* They' maffttai-n ^ 
, jQ^ffoyQT LGwifsi '^achers in this, categ^. through sSfti gradef/^;. 
. LowsUserr jj/gjjf to apprQ^cli High Users iri rea/iing insttuctfon ' 




in the^fiftlT .and^ixth grades: 

Story ti me ^ with-, the t^cher»- reading larloud'i 'occurs f9r..second 

^' . / \ • . 

and third s»^ade*Hi.gh Use students f but not/for Low Users in these 

grades. Low Users" begin to^ averag^ ^bout 15 minutes' .daily in four"^ 

grade. At the same time-, High 'Use teachers indicate a, decline in ' 

reading aloud, to ihe'ir students. This decline is reflected in an 

overall decrease in- time the High Users; give to. all four acti^ies 

combined in fourth through sixth 'grade. 

; The general.lsUuation- is feversed for the more/fidependent 

activitie/'-oT viewingomovies, filmstrips'iVand v 

/ ' ' ' 
independent, r'eading. In these categorie^s, Law 

more^daf^ly time than do High Use teachers yP^ In the 
they provide for 'independent reading, Low Use te^hei»<ead until 
sixth grade when a decline brings the time to /^iT same as that 
given by High Use teachers. 

In providing time for movies., filmstrips, and similar language- 
related activities. Low Use teachers "maintai n a substantial lead 
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TABLE X^XXIII . 



Average Daily Minutes Allotted to Major Reading/Language-ActTvi ties 



'Grade: 



' Two 



Jhree 



. Four 



Five 



Six 



4' ^ 

Reading Ins;trucl/ion 






IT 




High Users 






.53 • . .49 




Low Users. ^ 


32 


32 ~ 






Teacher Reading Aloud - 










High Users 


2 0 


.;18 


6 ' 6 


6 


Low Users • 


• 0 , 


i> - 


06 ___15" 


, 15 



Independent Readi.'ng * 
High Users • 19 
>Low Users 24 



21 
27 



12 
15' 



12 

. 14 



12 
12 



Movies , Films trips , Etc . 
" High Users 10 
Low Users 18 



9 
.16 



7 

iT 



14 




. 7 
10 



Total : Average Time Daily for All Four 
High Users . 100 9L 

l,o"w Us^rs ' 74 



-4 



74 
90 



78 
84 





taSlMxxiv 



;^ ■■ Percetilfege of Average Daily Time -Anotted 
to Major Reading/LanguagS Activities 



Grade : 



Two 



Three 



^ J^^adinq Instruct'iort 
High User- 

Lov/Jtfeers ' - - "43 



48: 
43' •' 



Four ^ ."' Rve 



^. 68 
47 



5-2 



68 
\.':56 



^ j» V ' .Teacher Reading A1oud __ 

~ / • ' 
High Users \, 20% 

Lov/ Users • O'- 



^.20 

- -0 



8 
20 



8 

-1'7 



•8 
18 



Independent Reading 

High Users 19% 
Low Users ,32 



•23 

36 



15 



19« 



16 
16 



15 
14 



_Mo,vies , FiTnis trips . Etc .; 
High Users 10% 
Low Users / 24 



10 
21 



9 
15 
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9 
12 



Averacje Actual 


Minutes for All.^Four Activities (100%) 






Hi^h Users 


lOO ^ ' 90 78 •' 


. 74 


78 


/l^w Users 

■ y 

— -1 — 


■74 75 ^ 81 y- 

. ' . ^ '^^^ 

• — ^ ~^ 


« 

90 • 


85 . • 

• * 
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over High Use teachers at all five grade levels. 

Taking the total average 'time given" to;an.-foifr activities for, • ' '!5^s 
each grade level of High/a^rid Low Users as 100 percent, High.-Use' 



^teachers 'surpass'Low Us^ tieachers subst^qtially. in" reading ,instruc- ■ -' t..//^ 
ti6n and in reading aloud to students: Hi'gh Use teachers spend from.- • 
^6-6 tQ 76 percent , of the tijue allotted for all four activities in ' '' ^. .'/K^^? 
reading ins ti»ucti on and reading aloud-/'Jh-ey ^givejbe remaining one- ' f 
fourth to one- third of. the time to the more independent activtties,* 



Low, Use teaQhers of secondhand third graders \ive less than half 



Of their totm ttme for all reading/language activities to reading .J '^^^ 

instruction and reading aloud. In these .greides the majority of . • " 

reading/language time goes to independent reading and movies, film- -.. -'i^"' •• 

strips, mflir?Tnnlar activities. Among Low Use teachers, a greate\ ,f'u- : V 

focus on reading instruction and reading aloud occurs later, "in fblir^li'l-''V-S-,„'* '"'•^Ji'r^ 
• ■ . r v.;-. • '* • 

• throiigh sixth grades. . ' ^ ^^.'r. ' >j:rirtk.'./ 

' • ^1 ' " ' ' ' ■ ■' ■■ 'r.>^*^^^-V.-. 

'the 4;i-iiies calculated for each grade level in'each of the ' twel v^ : V. -S: 
stucjy schools fpr reading instruction ^d, independent reading were"- '^'^ ^■ii^^h^X^ 
•also used.in another 'analysis. In this arwlysis the three best 



predictors of .amount of Library Use were .sought. Entere 

ti|ne and independent read:i;ft§-?/.':':j;V^;.v.-''- 



analysis along with reading instruction ti|ne and independent rea(Sip^^'.f^:^^^;y^^,j^:. 

!" " ' • « ■ ' ■^^'■£^''0^'^ 

. time were the teachers' planning scores. These scores, it was poi•^T!)Spv^!v^tS\V/^ 
"■ ' i • ' .p ' \^^-'./;**y;.-'4..t;';.-»|2:^'-i'; 

out; are a composite of (i> the time a 'teache-r recorded for plannw^'-*V,:ri^^^^^^^ 

■jf -instruction and (ii) the pric^rity rating a t^her gave to ppe<:iW>./ 

planning of instruction. The fourth factor used- in this analysis ' /^/riVS!;:-'";;'^?':^' 

, . was tli^ teacher 's^length of phofe^isional ' service in teaching. ' Resqf|s;i;VJ#^^^ 

are presented i.n- Table XXXV, Set A. In order, the. -best three' ^redix:i^^S\.r:ff^£. 

. ■ . ■ / ■. ' 204' { ■ ^■"•:aMSM 
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of the foul are (i) teacher „atti tude toward and time given, to instruc- 

tional planning, (ii) the average anpunt of time daily the teacher 

gives'~to »;eading instruction, ^;and (iii) the teacher's length,of profes- ' 

. ' , ' ■ 

sionaJ*service. The amount of tiiffe given to independent reading was • • 

not selected hy the computer operations as' an important c6ntrihgtor..jC-^ 



/ 



0^ 

insert TABLE XXX-V here' • 
«^ 



A second set o^ predictors was then entered, to find out which 
would be selected as the three best predictors of Library Use! Inde- 

^penfient reading tim^^--mTd>i;:@fi£l..-ing instructipn timp were used again, 
this time. with the cToze reading 'comprehen^on. scores aV^raged- for each 

_ grade level.^n each school, andwith the readability .scores of?the 
different cloze pa'ssage.s corresponding* to the test scores.. '•Results, 
are presented in Table*XXXV/ Set B^*^* , ' ■ ' ■' 

In^this- secqnd'-a'nalysis,' the best predictors 'are,' in'order, (i) 
the tloze reading- comprehension scores', .(ii) average daily. reading 
instruction tim^-, aad (iii) tije- readabil ity levels of the cloze pas;'- 
sa^es. 4gaini<'jnd$pendent reading time was. excluded. . " ^"^ 

^ In .a third"-andlysr«, the effort tvas made .to, seek the three .-best - 
pre-dtctors- of the clpze reading comprehension^'lcor^s. Enlj&t^d as- 
polientiaT predictors were Library Us,e, daily independent reading time,., 
reading instruction- time', and readability levels of the cloze passages. 
While Library Use was, selected as't'lie best predictor of the^reading 

^comprehensioji scores, average daily reading instruction time was 



was selected as third, with independent reading time excluded. 



insert- TABLE XXXVI here 



■ Generally, only a moderate amount of the vartance of the depend- ■ 
,ent variable, the variable for which the best predictors were sought, 
is accounted for in the three analyses, indicating that factors are at 

.work other than those selected as potential predictors.^ However/ the 
amount of variance accounted for totally in each of the analyses is 
statistically significant (p<.(^l). 'Jhe. variance figures reported are 

'the adjusted' r2s, automaticallyjEJccommbdated to the numt)er of cases. 

Jhe__beta_jigLu:eS;,--^^ (p<.01) with the. 

excepfion of readability i/i one analysil^xare the unstandardized 

■ ' ^ . ■' \ ' ' ■>. ; •. 

regression weights, indicating the contribution of- each predictor- 
• >• . ■ .. 

variable -to the Ifnear prediction' equation. ' Vx'*' 

Thus, the'TiuM hypotheses' can h% rejected fpr all variables except 

readability. , This is not so surprising, giyg-fi that readability . 

measures have' an intimate relationship >ntli reading compreherf^ion,*.^ 

specific reading background knowledge, and other factors, as disV 

- • ^ ■ \ . 

cussed -Tn Section II, Chapter IV. (Klare 1963") An interaction relation- 

shtp, rather than a strict linear relationship, is also suspected for- 

■(pertain of the other variables, as well. ■ For example, the amount qf. 

time given to reading in^struction as compared- to other reading/language 

activities may not be as important for upper grade High Users as for 

upper grade .Lovv Users who may have had less reading instruction time 

in second and, third grade'; 



\ 
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Discussion 



* 



The most anomalous ^i.tuation evident is in the second and third 




•grade cTsrSsVoom^ of LovJ^Library Users. Here, the' Low Users suriasss 
tjje- second and third grade' High Users in amount of independent sjeading 
time, yet have far l^s reading instruction time to prep.are students 
for beneficial use of independent reading time. 

This sit\jation is corroborated by response^ of , teachers , to Item 
10 of the Library/Media Use Questionnaire. (Table V, Chapter III) 
The lowest 27 percent of teachers in High Use. and Low Use schools 
agreed more strongly witlkthe item ("Materials are us^|iQ^tly for 
students' independent.tinib") than did the highest 27 peflenf. 

This feature of the results, the relatively greater amount of ■ 
time given in L'bw'Use than in High Use cTassrooms to the less-guided 

. ■." ■ ,* • 4.^' . ■: • . ■ 

activities (i ndependent .reading and viewing of filmstr1p|, movies, 
etc;), cippears^tp be.' closely related to-the error analysi's results in 
Section III B, -Chapter. IV. - " i 

It seems evident that th§ High "Use students' general enthusiasm 
for independent reading 'as' revealed in the' Reading Preference Ques'tion- 
naire, (see Section V", Chap^er^IV^ is well-founded, insofar as they 
are probably better pre pared* ^'f or the activity-by the time they re^ch- 
the fpurth grade than are Low Users." High' Use teachers of second and 
third graders appear to be mofe- judicious than low Use teachers in' ' 
their division of time for the fou.r reading and language activities 
reviewed here. This observation is based on the High Use teachers' 

« 

comparatively greater allotment of time for guided reading instruction 



and reading aloud than for the other types of re-ading/1 a'nguage activi- 
,ties. 

While time is admittedly an umbrella factor which does not reveal 

anything of the actual instructional /details, it is the most economical 

approach to a closer look at the relationships at work in the children's 

reading comprehension scores. Library Use,, la^nguage proficiency, and 

attitudes towar4 independent'reading. The' nigh Users have generally 

score.d higher than the Low Users in al,l. of these categories, on measures 

taken for this report. They are also the~children whose teachers give 

them more teacher-guided time in reading activities in the early grades. 

This start j'n reading evidently serves thdt^ well enough so that they 

continue to outperform the Low Users, on a number of measures analyzed 

in this report, even, in the upper-grades when their reading/language 

time decreases. They are particularly enthusiastic about independent 

reading compared to" the Low Users (Section V, Chapter IV)," many agreeing 

^ > ■ ■ 

that it is' what they "like to do n^st", while man^)- Low Users find the 

activity only "fun sometimes." ■. • ^ 

~ ' \ ~' » ■ ^ 

The intimate relationship between the instructiis^nal reading time 

made available daily to tfre' children, Libr^ary Use, andVeading compre- 
hension, is evident in the' prediction analyses. Direct \ausal- relation- 
ships'cannot be inferred, but reading instruction tin^ i s Widently 
aiTiore important predictor than independent readi-ng in alKa^a-lyses. 
Independent ^-eading- time is obviously not a good predictor of^either 
Library Use or reading comprehension. This maV be the, case becVuse 
independent reading time is over-allotted prematurely 'in the- Low\^ 
Use classrooms without a great enough focus.on instructional reading^ 

. 2il 
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time and teacher reading, aloud time. During both kinds" of activities 
. teachers can provide help, infontiation and evaluation, directly related 
• to the reading and listening activities. The viewing activities (movies, 
.filmstrips, ^tc.) are less amenable t(^'^inte'i^rupti6n for immediate 
questions and' pertinent instruction, independent reading time is, of 
course; whatever a teacher wishes to m^e it. It may be an imporfe^nT 
period for teachers of mu,lti-grade l^vel classrooms, as an att^iion- 
. _ holder while the teacher works with other children. Frob the resUl;±s 
^^J reviewed so far, however, independent' reading periods need to be care- 
\ fully; evaluated, and probably improved with measures which help the 
^ teacher track the child's progress and which help the^CRI^^d Xrack his 



Vown. progress. 



Teacher^^ttitud'e toward, and time jiven to, instruc-ti-onal planning 
is an important predictor of Library US'^'.,It seems -that teachers who 
value and pursue specific planning for learning activities also are 
the ones who-.plan in advance enough to. have Library /Media Center orders, 
ready to send back with the mail pilot frorTthe-^emote schools to the. 



Bethel t^lnter. . \ . - ^ 




The close 'incT'irnportant relationship between reading compreheTisipn 
and- Library Use is eviden§r^<in two of the prediction/analyses (Table . 
,XXXV and Table XXXVI): They are the best predictors .of one another., 
)Sihce the Library/Media Center sends but monthly boxes of primary level 
.books to primary teachers in all schools, and since the teachers are ' 
responsible for. most -^f th^ ordering 'that takes place aside from ' 
these^'^^oxes of boojcs, the relationship^sefeittSvto^.be mutually enhancing. * 
However, with the High Use teachers suK&axs4ng the Low^ Oserg^>'o-?ft'4^^^^ 

; ■ 2i3 ■ ' ... .' ' 
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numbers ot library orders' and in amo'unt of reading instruction and 
reading ajoud^tinie, the teachers' sk-ills and values, with respect to . 
teaching reading, Yeading aloud, and planning instruction, seem to 
be at the heart of the matter. 

Suiiiniary and conclusions ' ^ 

Teachers in High Use schools give, s.ubstantiatly more time to 
guided reading/language activity tban do teachers in Low Use -schools, 
particularly in the second ahd third -grades. This time in guided 
activity is a better predictor of both Library Use and cloze reading 
comprehension scores than is time given to independent reading. 

Teaehers' attitudes tpward, and time given to, "instructi onal plan- 
ning, is an important predictor of Library /fJse. Also a strong predictor 
pf Libra r^^ Use are students cloze reading comprehension scores. 

Library Use also figures importantly -in- the students' reading 
comprehension .scores • * 



• CHAPTER VI 

.SUMMARY, COiNCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS* 

I. Summary and Conclusions 

' This evaluation has foqused on two major objectives. The first 
objective was to examine the Bethel Regional Library/Media Center as 
an exemplary resource for several thousand Eskimo children of South-, 
western ATaVk^ and their\eachers. -The-second objective was^to 
assess the.inipact of the Library/Media Center on the learning out- 
comes of. these children in-several areas: reading, langua.ge, and ' 
overall academic achieWment. , ' 

-Si, 

The Ifbrary/Media Center as an exemplary resource 

Compared to national standards . In comparison with national 
standards^for library/media centers, the Bethel Regional Library/ 
M.«d1a Ceater excel Is in several^ respects; ' ' •' ' •, 

Most outstanding are (i) the 'delivery system,' (ii) purchasing,:/ 
and (-iii) the basic collection available in the Center; The 
delivery system developed by the Director for getting thousands of ■ . 
library and medi^a items to- 32 remote vi-llage schools 'annua.lly is 
a notab»le achievement. , A substantial majority of teachers who 
place orders report that they and their students -usually receive 
materials within one week of ordering. This efficiency, 'is "no small 
achievement when one considers the severe weather,, distance,' and ^ 



transportation constraints undei- wha^^the' system operates. ' 

•Intimately related to the high quality of the delive^-y 'and access 
system is the purchasing plan implemented by the Director. By 
national standards, this purchasing system also is judged to be super- 

the Regional Library. The pur- 
chasing system i? characterized by (i) complete updating annually, • 
Cii) the highest quality materials, selected on the basis of American 
Lit)rary Asso(l;iati(j)n guidelines for" elementary school collections, and 
.(fii) completp and wel l-organjzed^uifjl^-on in^ each .viTl age class- 
room as to th^ books and other materials comprising the current co 
lection. JheL features ha-\^i|^^" achieved by the Director's 4^ision 
to purchase thlp complete collection contained in the Bro-Dar/ 
' Elementary School Library Collection Catalog . By havi ng ihe compl ete.. 



I 



collection avai 
annual ly, the 
catalog in each 



lable in the Regional Center, and by updating it 
director has bee^ble to place a curi^nt' Bro-Dart 
classroom with assurance to the users t^at they could 



count on receiving any order placed from the catalog.- While some / 
observers might view this approach as embodying possibly unnecessary 
■ expense (e.g., not all materials in the collection m^y be equally in" 
demand),, the alternative would detract' substantially from the^ind of 
service that u>ers 'have been receiving. The alternative would involve 
the librarian's considerable devotion of ■ time to -making selections 
.from the recommended collection every year, and to the preparation of 
a compl&te and wel l"-otcganized catalog of comparable quality for use 
by all tea"chers and students. ■• Just the clerical tasks alone of, 
preparing such a catalog are presently beyond the staff' size capabilities, 
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to say nothing of the professional attentioirluch an undertakinq 
would requvre. In addition, the ■'col>^ction would' then be that 
judged 5y the librarian a}oneJ&6be most suitable,^ out of all the 
pos/iblo selections- that^ould be made. While the' present Director 
possesses the pro.fe%sion'al training to take on such a task, the., - 
time and training of clerical help that would be needed to accomplish 
it would .subtract directly and substantially from the time currently 
used' to aTccession materials and "get them to the users as efficiently— 
.a/ possible. For Library/Media Center users as remote and as widely 
scattered as the Alaskan user population, a shorter oVerall period ' 
of availability of materials, a longer delivery time for. orders which 
are placed, and a restricted range of resources could have serious 
effects upon the interests of the population in using the Center. 

«... ' ' ' ^ ' " ■ v 

With the current plan in operation, circulation has steadily 
improved, meanina that ever-increasing use is being made of the 
resources now available. • • 

.While the cijrrent collection surpasse's 1959 nationals-standards 
in quantity, K is within about 25 percent of current/fl975ystan- 
dards of 40 items p^r pupil. Resources- are sub^ntial ,' but "hardly 
extravagant, especially considering the educational needs of this 
population. . . . ' ' ... , 

Next' to having a .complete, up-to-date quality collection and a ' 
library/media staff to run it in each village school, having the • 
Bro-Dart catalog and its compl^t-e-coUection^ avai lable from the Center 
seems to be the most practical and beneficial alternative for all^ 
concerned. It means that users, children and'teachers alike, have '^^^ 
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the equivalent of a 'complete card catalog of a wide. range of quality 
■fnate~rials at tlieir fingertips .at all times/ *' ■ . • , 
In staffing, producti-on, ;an'd facilities,, the Regional Library/ 
Media Cefiter falls short of national standards in'terms'of quantity, 
but not quality. Professional staff and sophisticated production 
capabilities^ are availabTe in the Center, but staff is extremely 
limited in size for the kinds of services such a facility could render 
Not only is para-professional help limited in number, t\jt it i,s ■ 
characterized by a hi gh^ fate of turnover. This turnover is owing, 
for the most part, to home and family obligations of the native peop 
employed. Such turnover, of course, requires the .two liRpfessional > 
staff members, the Director/librarian and the "ineiia specialist, to ^ 
devote fairly regular amounts of time to -training new assistants, 



_jLh^addition to 611 of their regular w6>k load. The staffing is. at 



best a third of what is needed, accord'irig'to national standards'^ 
■ ' Facilities are crowded, with some library operations taking'-place 
even in the hallway. 'Should staff ii; 
would definitely he^ja^^d. 



?ase, additional space 



icher ^rceptions of quality . . Tea'cher per^ep^ons of the 
iliU'^f Library/Media Center resou^c^s-'^nd services' lend strong 
•-^^^^^ort.to the judseinent of (ij^-o^all excellence of the resources 
-and services', and (iij/^ttie educational ' need for such a Regional Center 
as has been est^iifTished and implemented by the Director. Loc^l '001- * 
lections irr village schools are seen as far 'less desirable for many 
reasjjffs. ■ ' » ' ^ • : 

S^chopl staff members* responses to a questipnnaire reflect general 

. ■ ■ 2i7 
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enthusiasm and adniiratipn /l^er the Regional Center. The delivery and 
aceess' system is one of the f-eatures they perceive as outstanding 

h the quality and the appropriateness -of the Center's materials 
0. receive high teaqher rat/ngs. Highly positive responses are 



While ^raa 
library} 




more 




given to such items as (i) the teachers' dependence .upon the Center 
for certarn basic currtculum resource's," (ii) the students' broadened 
perspectives 'about the^brld, O'ii) stadent^-satisfaction v/ith/malef:^al : 
they order, (iv) better teaching effectiveness as a result oV haViriq 
the Center available, and (v) /tlfe high qiidlity a.ndVajie|y of m&te- 
nals'^vailabl^. \ , • ; ... 

chers acRnowledge that they freqfeiltly us,e^th(i 
finals for studgjpt. free time,* they ' res&or\d even' 
posnive^7 that the resources are- important, to bas-factirriculiim 
ptanning. *' . % -\ / • , * ^ 

• The teachers are strongly 'uni ted in.poS'itiVe questionnaire' res"-* 
opons^s regarding the benefits "of tlie^ G^nter's mateoials't-o ^heir stu-' ^ 
dents '\improvement in some reading- ,;s kills and i.n-^,p(^.al studies', as. ^' 
well as;; to the students' greater^participcj^ion in independent read-i^g. - 
A^nuflitfer of^^teadhers volunteer science as ^ subjecn; wliich is ser^iie^d. 
especially well .by the. library/medijL.resouiTcesr - ^ ' 

■ The teachers^ respons^'a re divided, sqme' strongly positive-,. '-' " 
some less positive, and some^ne$ti^ve, with respect to th^* value' of 
the resources for t'he^'subjects .of jnafth ,)art, ;1 tbrary skilTs,' reading / - 
cbmprghension, arid reading interests,/ (A^ becomes app^r^t with 

further analysis involving^e Ttu^ents* test peffbrniai|ee^ Libra/y ^ 1*^ 

X . ' * . • . . . ^ • . 

Use apptears, to be/an important factor in both' reading' comprehension 



and reading interests among Higfi Library lis,ers.) • . " 

OT-he impact the Regional Center has on the villages in which the 
schools ^are 1 Oca tec> is matter on which teachers are also divided 
In some casres, teachers observe that parents are" reading at home' with 
their children- and^are buying &ooks .for Hheir .children toVn ever 
greyer .extent,, as ai_result of the .influence of the Regional Center. 
,In. other cases, te'^chers do not^.aaree that such a noticeable change. 
haXtaken place, in the hbmejife of the' childVem. Thrs'd'ifference 
in opiitlon probably reflects^a difference In in^/vidual school 
policy toncerning library materials, -and in how /Center resources' are 
used in the cVassrooms.: ' ' . . - ' • ' 

■When given ^ opportunity to .recommend ii^>provements for the 
Jegxojial Lib.riiryL^yiienv,-r-^ that 



-rnost respbMents2a9''Ti^ ariy:'mp_rovements are necessary., 

Rather, they agree that- library services and resources are of',.top' ' 
quality, equal to any^-they have seen before. ' ' • 

; .In general, the percentage of positive responses to the J^egi anal 

^Center exceeds t,hat of positive responses by' teachers to an exemplary 
■library s4tiaTed in a. major; library evaluation effort, described in 

~the1<na4) repbrt. (Sullivan, 1968) f ■ ' ' ^ 



Conclusions .\ Tvhe Bethel Regional' LibVary/Media Center can be 

general Ij evaluate(|\as an 'exemplary resource land service, given the 

' • • \ ' ' ' ' " ^ * 

unique circuhistSnces ^and special audience being served. It could 

well serve as a model for 'other remote areas with similar educational 

needs. Aij "important key to its success obviously lies in the quality 



and dedication of the proi^ssiohalTtafi 

Iinprbvem'ents iii the areas of staff, size and space for facTTrtiei 
■w9uld bring the Regiojial Center into cToser a-li^nment with national 
standards, and would increase the potential for benefits to the^ stu- 
dept population. ^ * ■ - 

The impact of Library/Hedia Center resources on st udent, learning ' - 
'"iutconies . ' ^ 




Reatfmg . S.tudents in second through sixth grade in 12 sample 
schools were'^wtfeg^zed as High' Library Users and Low Library Users, 
on--tiia_basis of averaaeinnual per-pupil o.rders pi aced vTi th the 
1 Center. - — • - . v ,. 

TheT^eading compreliension of ^fhpse stu3g^*§;^ teVted using" 

100 ks. 



'■tioH2tests'"c;6,n3priseid of passages from uncirculatecl libl 



On th'e cloze tests of reading comprehension, High Library Users 
scored significantly higher than Low Library Users at every grade level 
from two through six. High Users' s.cores were generally two'to three 
times higher' than those of Low Users. ' • ' - 

Few of the students achieved scores indicative of either the 
independent reading level or instructionat'feading level, as these 
are traditionally defined, on cloze passages at the readability levels 
for the grades in 'which the students were enrolTed. While both Ian- 
guage and dialect' differences may _be_papti ally., responsible for this 
situation, children who are .Eskimo-dominant in language and are also 
High Library Users outperform Eskimo-doini-nant' children who are, Low. - 
Library Users. "Thus .Actors other than language, such as knowledge 
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of t'he. world {the network of meanings "the reader brings to the\ 
task of reading), and cert&-in curricular variables probably share 
in respopsibjlity for these overall' reading comprehension perfor- 
mance differences. Jhe extensive resoiifces of the, Library/Media 
Center can be invaluable in helping to overcome this\ situation. 
Not_on>y through books, "but also through video taped lessons, film- 
.strips, movies and curriculum kits, the children »can gain informa- 
tion about Alaska .and the world beyOnd. 

/The cultural, orientation (Alaskan or non-Alaskan) of floze 
passage content appears to make- little difference in students' read- 
ing comprehension scores. More important to student performance are 
the rea<!ability levels, of the rgMihg mate rial si. T-he higher shores- ■ 
-J$^|gtfi3jL\giE3m^^ same~tyRef M^"^ " 

content within each grade level . tested. Lower scores for. both groups 
at every gi^Sti^ level appW to correspond to' the more difficult 
cioze passages, ,iji terms of the.readability"levels of the passages. 
The. Bro-Dart catalog classifies the items it contains by reada- ' 
bility level. It is* evidently very important. for teacher-s td yse 
this informatioji to guide student selections,- so that these children 
will .^be...abl.p.Jo.eLnjoy and benefit from the materials they order, --^ 

/ Another importantrfeature of the' students ' cloze test performance 
is that High Users attempted\to fill in many more -blanks than did 
Low Users. . Low Users averaged about twice as many blanks left empty 
as High Users', in a random ^sample of all five -grade levels, two 
through six.' '.This characteristic of High Users may be taken as an 
indication of confidence, of willingness to try even though cdrrectnes 

■ • ,..22i'. X ■ - 



•isitiot assured. As good risk-takers, High Users apparently achieved' 
many mqre right answers in their cloze tests than did low Users. In 
rthe long run, this characteristic should continue to bring the High 
Users many more "wins"--'than Low Users will achie;ye if th'ey -continue : 
as poorer' risk:- takers. , " \ . 

When questioned about reading preferences the High Users aTid Low 
Users demonstrate several notable differences. -They also exhibit 
some important similarities. .In terms of the number's of topics they- 
exhibit interest in,' the High Users score significantly^Htoher tj?an 
rth^xi^.-/ Users in fourth and/fifth grade, arid also higher injsixth' " 
grade. Roivsyfer, in terms of the kinds of Jo|)iss most-pref^red and 
leasf^preferr^dv^i glTand Low .Users ^i^ mHc^h\TOrerl afj ke'^Mri^ diJ^^^-^ 
-ferent. .Conipa>^ toNimerican children--^^ grade ' ■ ' 

level, the Alaskan children of both" groups exhibit more similarities, 
than differences on th|^ matter of the kinds of stories they like to 

read . . „ . ^ . - 

Apparently, given more exposure to library^'iiiexlia materials the • 
High Users develop a greater breadth of inteVests, as\)elj\as more 
jprofi'ciency in reading. The kinship in terms' of reading_Wite rests 
that High and Low Users share with each other, as well as) with* . . 
American children in general lends support to the Libr«ff^/Media * 
Center's approach of^making a wide variety of highr cjlial ity materials 
available to the- Alaskan children. ' 

One. other difference exhibited between Hig)^<an'd Low Users is in , 
their attitudes toward independent reading/ Many more High Users 
than Low Users claim to like independent reading as »a favorite 
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activity. Low U?ers more. often agree that; independent reading is . . 
"fun sometimes.". Among both' groups, students wfeo- don't agf^e ^t-h,a'1: . 
independent reading is a favorite activity or- at least fun sometimes 

^ for the most p^t, do agree that it is I'good for me/' '.' \ ' 
- A vast majority of both High and Low Users in fourth,. ^'hh, 

vand sixth grade agree- that they like'to listen to stories their 

teachers read alqud to them. A miith smaller' percentage agrees that 

teachers read aToud daily. Story J^i^riie by the teacher seems -more often 

to be a.vfeekly event. Amo ng- 'be ijef its students could* derive from a 

dailj^ story time -are increased familiarity with (i)othe sound system,. = 

~, -' • . ^ ft. . . • -i? ■ . • 

ii^iT^e-^stxucture, and (.iii) the meari>n|s', of f nglisfu as w^Ojg^- 

^{ith'ip?oi?mtion.^boai;^the4/or1d. ^ •. ' "'-^^ r-"- ' '~r'-^ 
•^7~~7^e ti^i f f ereric_es in TiuinBer.s of - readi ng 'prefe'reoceF sel e 6ti3^&y. 
High and'Lovr UsfePS do not appear to HaveTTdirecl^elationship with 

• their reading comprehension scores. Rathgf; the 'difference seems .to 
lie in^ th^ amount of readin^g the children do. ' • 

In general^ •the, chi l.dren of both groups, are characterized 6y ' ' 
positive' atti-tudes-^oward rej^^gj^b^eing- read dloudrtolr a gratifying 
finding in' light -of the rerVatively low overall reading comprehension 
scores* * i,- ' ' ■ 

' Language . Along with'Stanfilard (.exact word)' scoring of nhe clo^e' 
tests, several kinds of analyses. .weV^ made of the students' errorsvin* 
filling tn) the cloze test blanks. • / ' , 

When language 'domTnance was -considered. High User Eskimo-dominant 
students fn grades two thrtjugh six- ma(?e errors -similar 4n type to. 
those niade ^ by Engl islirdominant stydents, irrors which "are typical of 
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native speakers of Ei^glish ir\ general. ' In contrastT^iqw^Lihrary Users 
who are -E'skjiro-dominant in language made errors which are moVo^y pica! 

^ of those made by nonnatfve speakers of English. The role of the 
Library/Media Cent(^ as a prov.ider of implicit" language information is 
suggested with these findings./ ' 

When students' , cloze test mistakes were analyzed for their 
appropriatehessJ in (i) part. of speech , an.d (ii) meaning, High. Library 
Users .also stored' significantly higher than Low Library Users in' 
grades two through six. While both groups showed about the same' • 
percentage of i mproveme/it ' f rom second to sixth grade,, the High Users 
hegana-ath -a hi gher percentage of-approptn^itOrrwsJ n lecorfd^ grade , 

Joth in syntax (laliguage structure) and in semantics r^nieanirig^T In 
analyzing the pattern of improvefnent in making "good" mistakes from 
seconjl ta.,sixth grade.* it is. ev^S^Qt that High User teachers provide 
substantially more reading instruction^ Wme aTd' more time, for reading 
stories 'aloud to their students than do tow User teachers. .. Low User 
teachers, particularly' in 'the primary grades, average .mot^e time in .. 
less-guided reading and language-related activttie's sliclTas indepen- 
dent reading time,, movies, filmstrip?, .an^vjdeo^tapes . The High 

User teachers' use pf reading and language instruction time~^p^©ar.s 

, '■ " ■ - 

to correspond to iiigh^c scores for their Students in makifig "good" 

' ^ " . . •, *• .1 ■ 

mistakes when comaaxed to the Low User-ls±jiden±sj__e]xo rs . Low Library 

studentT sfTow improvenrefit' In the. kinds of mistakes thcy^^^vhen 

there i^ a corresponding increase in the amount of 'time their teacher 

give'to r^eading instrucltion and to reading stories to the' students. 

^ In. the classrooiiis* of High Library Users, there is evidently a. 
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much-stronger focus of .attentio'n on reading-ins^truction as well as 
on reading stories aloud to the Children. The contrast between High • 
and Low User' classrooms is particularly strong in the second and' - 
third grades, during which time "High User students gain their advantage 

* * ' ♦ 

over Low Users in making much more appropriate mistakes on their 
cloze tests. » * . ' ; 

These findings suggest that not only might Low Ci^rary User teachers 
take more, advantage ofJJbjra^y/l-fedi a Center resources, but they should 
seriously consider giving a greater proportion of time to reading 
instnnN{4on and to reading aloud, to the children,' This combTna'tion 
has /evideTitly>?8^d. well for-ff-hgh Users 

An area i ru:*4-ctri*no notable differences appeared between High and, 
rTbrary Users is that of the" frequency ranks of the words they 
chose to fill jn their cloze test blanks. The students, whether 
Eskimo- or English-dominant in language,* and whether High or Low Users, 
exhibited a "pattern like that of native English speakers in general. 
That is, they chose the vast majority of. their wopds (85 to, 90 per- 
cent) from the hjghest frequency ranks of English words.^ This analysis 
was based on a computer-assembled analysis .of English word frequencies 
of over 80,000 words. (Carroll, et al , -197 ) This finding indicates 
that the Alaskan children, v/hether dominant in English qr learners of 
Engti'Stf di> a ^conid ^^uajie, are very much alike in thei.r sensitivities 
to the frequencies of occurrencTof English v)ords.' It also suggests 
that^the collection o'f library materials, in Avhich careful attention 
7 is given td>eadabil1ty Tevels, is as appropriate for the Alaskan • 
ch>ldi;en as for American English-speaking children anywhere. 
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' Acaaemic achievement . For students in all 32 schools, academic 

achievement as measured by' the Metropo'litan Achievement Test appears 

to have improved fromsth^»)'ear .in which the Library/M?dia Center . 

began (1971-72) ta thej 974-75 school year.' Tjhe, implements are 

" ' ' V ■ • .■ • • . v- ' 

statistically significant in most caies, and are greatest in the 

language subtest, witb^the. readi^rrg subtest following. There are .also 
improvements reflected in the battery total scores ovet the fbUf-year 
• period. • ' ^- <-^:> " 

While it cannot be -assumed that Libracy/Hedia resources are ' 
solely responsible,- the availability of these resources "can be safely 
assumed to have played an. important role, particularly in those class- 
rooms v/herVLibrary Use. i a high. ^ ' " ^ 

Predictors £>f Library Use and reading comprehension ^ In the 
matter of what classroom variajble? seem to have an important relation- 
ship with Library Use,^three factorl 3tand our. First, the students' 
cVoze reading comprehension scores predict 15 percent of the variance" 
in Library Use figures'. In addition, the amount of time a teacher 
gives to sp^ecrF^^ combf?^e^v4-t4^-4h^-l^5^i2 £^^ 
toward spe^ific-les*^dTi'^lanning'"i%' an important pred^ictoFof -Ltl^raryV 
Use. Along with these variabiles, the amount' of .time a teacher ^iVe^' 
to reading instruction in the clasTsroom' is a noteworthy predictor of 
Li-brary Use^ In contrast, the amount Of independent reading ti-n^ a 
teachp^rovides is not. a good predictor of Library Use, nor is it 

good predictor of the. student.?* cloze reading comprehension scot^es. 
.iUi diy [■ \ \\u\SjJXJi3J2^'^^ f^eOrrtTTn thi s study to predict 
rea-dihg comprehension ^Stores, with the aTno.unt of time teachers give 



to reading instruction also anJmportant vari'able. ~ 

■ - Certain f.indings about how- teachers divide their time- for various 
reading and language activities help explain -some of the relationships 
between Library Use and reading compreb^nsion scores. 

Intormation from a questionnaire to which teachers responded was 
analyzed , in terms of the aniQuat. of time teachers. give to four main 
reading/language activitie/f^^ding instruction, reading aloud 
the children, independent Wading b^ the children, arid lan.guage-C- ■ ■ 
related activity (e.g. , movies, filmstrips)/ - - " ""^"^^ 

-Hi;gl\ Library- Use second and third grad§ classroom's receive about 
twice as mu^ reading instructi on ^andt^a^tTeTreading 'aloud time as 
Low library Use xlassrooms^bsyiKtse teachers appear to si|r.pass 
■ High Use teacher^, es^^crrfally in the second and third grade, in giving 
'therr students independent reading time and other less-guided language- 

* 7 

related adtivity. The anoma-ly.is that Low Use students in these- 
jgrades do not^seem fo be pVepared to benefit very-.much from indepen- 
dent reading time. , Rather, they appear to need guided instruction in 
reading,- a^d probaby close teacher guidance (explanatTorT^d discus- 
sion) when taking p^rt.in such activities as viewing filmstrips, 
movies, and video-tapes. 

= Generally, the patterns of how High'^ahd Low Use teachers divide ' 
their total time for reading/language activit^'ies throughout grades 
two through six correspond .quite closely to the students' patterns in 
making semantj'c and syntactic mistakes on their cloze tests. The 
better, or more appropriate, errors seem to cbrrespotid to a. greater--, 
amount of reading instruction and teacher reading' aloud tfme. 
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In addition,, the view teachers have toward specific lesson plan- 
. ■ ning as well as the average amount of time they devote to this aqtiv- 
ity, seems to be important, to Library Use, and thus, to student 
learning outcomes. Ordering materials -from the Regional Library re- • 
quires some advance planning, if the materials are' to be incorporated 
into the currictilar experiences which teachers' plan for t^ieir students. 
If the material's ape^^^fd enrich a particular learning experieije^', or are 
to be basic to a classroom" learning event, teachers must^-fnnk throdgh 
plans for-the^e experiences from a week tjt/two weeks i/a'dva nee. 
Teachers who do not va.lue such 'planning or wfeJ^do n/t give much time 
, to it still order library mate»*Tals, but , the value of the resources 
to specific learning outcomes rs not nearly so sure a .patter as in ■ ' 
classrooms where specific '.advance planning is highly .valued. More fhah' 
likely, it is' in these classrooms that library/media Resources provide 
mainly for enjoyable free time activities for students. While some 
- benefit is probably accrued tb the students' learning^, it is apparently 
in the class.rooms of careful"' teacher-pjanners that thd most benefits 
'are- gained. ■ ' 

Conclusions . It is clear, both from' teachers ' perceptions of 
the quality of the Regional Library/Media .Center resources', and from 
measijres of student learning outcomes, that the Regional Library/ . 
Media Center plays an important educational role in many classrooms 
in the Bethel Agency. It is also evident that its role could be 
•.qualitatively strengthened in other classrooms to the educational - 
disadvantage of, the students. ^- / 

More than any other- single resource available to all the children ^ 
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in^this region of Alaska; the Library/Media Center can offer extensive 
high qual,i^ty resources in a variety of mo^es,. from books to vide^o-^ •. 
taped lessons in' many subject areas. ■ , 

In those schools where the resources have been well -exploited", 
the students have obviously benefited. ~ The teachers who pla^n ^nd 
implement curricular inteigration of the library/iSedia materials have- 
made it clea-r that the Regional Center is an invaluable resource. ' - :- 

' y II.' Recommendations • - " ' 

The reconiniendations made in this, section ar^ offered w'lth the 
expectation that they wi 11- result in. educational benefit to the Alas- 

-kan Children 'of. the Bethel Agenp/" if .implemented. The recommeadatjons 
are in two- main categories, one focusing on maintenance of certain 
features of the Regional Library, and the other on improvements that 

might be made. The responsibilities for maintenance and for improve- 

ents' are divided among Bethel Agency educate on administrators, 

... - ,/ 
Regional Library personnel , and the personnel staffing^ the village 

schools. 1 



1. The -basic -purchasing and , deli very^ys terns shoal d be maintained 
as they have been established and 'implemented by, the Regional Library 
^3^M^' "^^^^^ systemsr^have made possible the efficient and thorough 
distribution of thoiriands of' valuable resources throughout 32 i^idely ♦ 
scattered and >;emote schools. * ' 

2. The'high standards .of profess iona^lisiuv-should be maintained 
■through tl)e continued' employment of a professional librarian and a 
professional media specialist, to direct the operation of the 'Regional 



Library. .Dedication, imagination and Sensitivity to the spe'cial 

audience being served are obvious qualities needed a^ong with 

speci.fic library/media' knowledge. . ' *' ' 

^3. Additional staff should be employed, both in the form of 

■ ' ' * o . 

professional assistafits^^for the librarian and roendia specialists- and. 

. tn t)ie 'form of para-professional employees/^ The sophistitatecl. , . * > 

capabilities of .the media production g.art of the CenteTr's operatton 

'%hoii\± ^^.j>nt to greater u.se jthan is now possible to .help meet. the 

special educational needs of thi^. isolated popul ati.on , ^>tif^)1 thout 

additional assistance the production potential cannot be attained.. 

Additional staff is also needed i"'n the^brary part of the operation,- 

so thst the professiojial ^tafi>has"time for much-needed visits tov^-" 

tlT&" Village schools^. Visits are important for developi ng^efsonal 

acquaintance witli school staff,", for introduction of^e\/materials, for 

assisting directly with curriculum planning, yara For demonstration of 

catalog-ordering details for the students"^ among other tasks. ''^ ' - ^ 

4. Trajning^of new vil^a^-school personnel, should be a high ^ 
priority, along with dn-gofng in-service training. In "^u of personal 
visits^tg the schaols,. preparation of a vrdeo tape series should be\ 
made to acquaint teachers and students with the procedures required to' 
gafft access to and effectively utilize, the resources of the Library/ 
Med]* a Center. ' j \ •^-^ ' ^ 

5. In addition, the librarian should consider making story- 
telling or story-reading video tapes which exemplify the- techniques of 
these activities as skilled librarians are taught them in their , 
professional training. ' Such materials could serve ^ot qnly to help 
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teachejj who harve' several differe^r^s of chndren'To mariage'-'in" 
^one classroom, but. coqjd also, -s^e^e to de&nstrate, such techniques-^ 
• for teachers Wlio v^ant^.toQ(^ove .theirc^k^;n in -story- readTng and^ ' 

/-6. Among specia?.vidio t&pe progi:^rasVli»7guafrfless<)n§,.3hM^^ " • 

--^ •• • . ■ - .-^.r ■ , 

be considered for. develo'pmen^.jjy the media operation.. ' These could 
ba teac;her"traioihg. programs for helping'.'.childr^n'-leaxn'a sfeeond. 
language, and also, reading and listening 'lessons using library, 
^ Materials to accompany specific curriculum prpgrams. ^ •/■ • 
^ 7. t-tps'by village^ students to'^ihe Re g to naJ^ Center should; -be " 
implemented, to ferih^' to >ife the array of >7esources .avai.lab.le to 
_them'thrbugh-thetr cjassroom catalogs." The effects 'of one sucfv- 
viSit by ..students were profound, acceding to schodf personnel . 

8. ' Education speci'alists at the Bethel- Agency should work . 
closely with the Center staff in' hplpipVteachers become aware of . 
m many cu^iculum resources available in- the'' Center's col .l-ee'tipji . 
Together wi'th Center personnel, they coii'ld make= and implement plans 
(zo help teachers incorporate' library/media res^jurces into their 
basic classroom programs to an increasing exfent. ' 

9. Information about the RegionaJ^ibrary/Media Cer^t^'s 
operation should be made availably tt other educatit)'hal aggies 
which may be attemptjng. to serve similar needs.' Dissemijiation of"^ 
information might' be ac complete hed through a brochure, movie, or 

video tape. ^ ' " . • 

. ... jj ' • ' • ■ ^ 

IQ. Matei"ia"ls now. available in tl^ Regional Library Center *which 
ar^ not lifted in the Bf^o-Dart catalog- should, befea-talogued for ; . 




dissenn nation to. teachers in the village S£hooWr'VM"'"e|:ous- video-'^'"^ 
taped- lessons.in specific curnculuni^aneas, as well'.as"Vea)ia (e.g^; 
^'^ musical. >'nsti'unients-)'y would: thus be more accessibrel^classroom' 

.>-:>;.';>.-;' :m^.- /- 1: ' - , "'3^;-! . ' ' •' 

* •; '3^;i>1T4'teac1ie>:s who 'are •curre;M;Ty ^ ■ ' ' 

-"' ■ ; ... ■ ^' ' ^ ." . ■ /- ■ • " ' 

".' ■ \. „• ^afnounts-of d^Ty time 'tp 'readi ng'^fnstruc'tlxiii Ineed^ to y^cons^der ; ' ' 

• , ' their long-range goals for fhein students. Reading- proficiency if" ) 
T. •■" ■• '. '■ '* "--'/• 

• ^ , a key , t/o. proficiency in many .other subject arenas,, and/deserve's greater 

• ■■ ' • ■ ^ / ' -> ' • • ' ' V J . / • ^ 

^ attention in sbme cl^sroo^ns^than it is currently .getting . ;Po^.ibl.y ' • 

r bVoa^(;iey>p.erspeo.ti ve;s 'on teaching rf^diTig Cc^Kg^.ne^^^ R^ferenc^s 

• t#'Sffii±h' ami Goo'dman. have b^en made, t'hroiighout this repor:ty Botj?^/ 

.• .wou^ be itnpor1;aFrt' resources for teachers whose current' and tj^ic ^ . 

. focu-s in teaching bel|lnning. reading reVies on <"sound-synibol: cGrres- ' tj* 
' „,'.../, •■ • ' ' ' ' ' • , ■ ' ■ 

-• porrdences'."' Children can' bring several other major resf^rpes-'to 

the task of beginning, reading, resources 'which ara equally as ° - 

\ 'Valuablje as their knowledge of the sound systemV and' perHaps^ even » 

> more important'. ^The profession^ references menli;pq|fi^ abovb prbvidp 

'Qjeaf insights iir^ta .this 'flatter, : ' - ' ^ - ' ^ . 



• . / *ir ; ■ . ' • -> ■ 

../...•-.'• • ' . . - - * 
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^^^^ Cloze 'Test 

^ Michael -was sitting on his nio'theii;fS, uf. 

Back^and~^TjrtU.»^^k and foi*th» they rocked. > . 
' ?'Let's get Dolly^" sg^id Michael. " ' , . 

SooiT- Mfefiael and "Do11/w,ere" on _J 



— 



lap. 



Back and for^tff, Wck anxj 



"Boat needs me," said 



■ r , they rocked. 



- 2 ' > 

' "IT! r -bring. Boa t._^_^ 



Mi-ehael climbed, back 



r Mother's 1ap\v/ith Boat on 
othef". 




fourth, back and -forth, they roc^ked. 



want my reindeec blanketj^^id Michael. 



, Michael -tucked his reindeer blanket around 




and Dfflly.!; 



^ . ' Back' and forth > they 
"Puppy wants . 



10 



rocked -on Mother's' ]ap. 



11 



come too," said Mic 




• ■ Michael and • 



12 



and%olly an^d Puppy all cuddled 



13 



,the reindeer blanket on Moth'er's lap. 
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' . I 



and. forth,, back and forth,, they- 



- 14- 

"I hear Baby- crying," said Mother. 
■it ' ^ 



15 



^ ^..^ 16 
"There isn't • 



like to rock, too.""' ■, 
said Michael. 



. 17 



"Let's^'see,'^ said Mother. 




and Baby both snuggled close tOp^ 



Boat, and Dolly an^l Puppy v^jefe 



19 



fllchael 's arms ; 



the reindeer Ijlanket^fWrappe " 



20 



them al], 



• 21 



Back^ arid forth, back ^ 
"It feels good," 



22 



forth ,^ they rocked. 



23 



His 



moth/r g. 



gave him a 



24 



Michael, 

**You know, it's a funny thing, 



25 



whispered,' but there is alv/ays room on Mother ^s. lap*" 



THE END 



2- 1 - • • 

3- 1 ® ClQze Test • . '. • . ■ ' 

Answer Sheet * . 

1. ' Mothe/'s • " " • 

^ 2. 'forth_ ^ . • , ^ . a 

'3. . "Miohael ■ ' • . • ' ? , 



A \ 
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4» 


on ' 


5. 


side . 


• 6.; 


"and ' - 


'7." 


* * 

I 






/8. 


carefully 


. 9. 


BoaV 


. .10. 


all 


11. 


to " 


12. 


Boat 


13. 


beneath \ ■ 


14. 


Back- 


15:. 


rocked . 


;i6,; 


' She'd '\ ^. 


17. 


. room 


18. 


Michael 


19. 


Mothef* 


20. 


in 






21. 


around 


22. 


an^i ' 


CO • 


said 


24. 


squeeze ; • 


25. 


she 







• J 

.1-- • 
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BACKGROUND -INFORMATION 
BETHEL AGENCY TEACHERS 
SPRING f .l^SftS ' • 



Scl)oo1 • 



A* Teacher Background = 

1. Length of service overall, (Check one); 
• 1-.2 yrs. ._ 3-4 yrs. r_ 5-9 yrs. 



10-14 yrs. 15 + yrs. 



2. Length of -service in Bethel Agency (Chec'k one) .' 



1-2. yrs,. 3-4 yrs'. 



5-9 yrs. 



10-14 yrs 



3: Length of service at this school 

I yr. 2-4 yrs. ;_ 5 + yrs. 

'4.-V Grades yojj are now teaching (Circle) 



15 + yrs, 



6.7 



8 . 9 



■5.' Number of students in your class(&s'). (.Write the gracle(s). in appropriate- 
' blanks.) 



'J 



less than 10 



10-15 



16-20' 



21-30 



More than' 30 



B. Cla'ssroora Program 

\^ _ . 

* 1. Approximate datTy class schedule (e.g. todaySX^! Adjus,t times as necessary 
to provi'Se a general idea. ■ x 



8:00 a.m. . 



8:30 a 



m. 



9:00 a.m. 



•9:30 a.m. 



30:00 a.m. 
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10:30 a.m. 



11:00 a.m. 
TV: 30 a.m. 



1:00 p.m.._ 
■ 1:30 p;m. 
•;. |j|,2:_00 p..m. _ 



2:30 pim. ^ 
3:00 pL;m> _ 
3;30. p.m.. 



Check subiecTs ^ta^^^ :(or regularly teacher guided) (daiay Qr. weekM 
in your classroom, r/-^- ' 



(Check one) 



Minutes 



Science ' 

Math (Arithmetic)/ 



Daily 
^ 



i?eekly 



15-30, 



30-.^50 



SQcitI '.Studies X'^^TK^ ' 
Music'*. 



Reading 

Language • 
(D)nipbsi'tion, 
mechanjcs, oral, 
etc J - " , * . 

English ' 

Art ' . * 

P.'E. and/or 'Health . 

Student -Independent 
Time 



Other Xe;g. Story 
.time, movie or 
films trip time, 
etc.) Specify 



Use- of student independent time: (General, approximate) 
Daily Weekly V.^ Act^'yity ' ' J 



Time 



50+ 




a. * Dfawingbr other ^ ^ 

art' or craft ! 
activity^ 

b. Conversation 

c. Games (e.g-: checkers) 

d. Reading for enjoyment 

e. Research (independent 
. projects.) . . ■ 

f. Other (Specify) 



30r6Q 




60+ 



^•^^^Tiextbooks or curriculum series used: Grade level and ^ ' v ' 

^ Putilisher series • " - . 



Readfng 
Science 
Math 

Social Studies ' 
^ Language 7. ' 
"Health . * ' 

Other 



^- C. Teacher Preparation: Pro°fessiohal Maintenance ' / • ' 

• .■ 1. Check the approximate time y©u spend in planning your^progcam. 

Daily: 1 hr. 2 hrs, ^ 3 hrs. 4+' . * - • 

* * * . , 

Weekly: -T-3 hr^. ; '4-7 hrs. . ■_ 8-10- hrs. _: More.than 10 

2. . Available planaing time is: 

• Ample-: .•; .Minimal 

■ Aclequate • 



Inadequate, 




^ ".» 



3. Please rate the. following planning and preparing^acti vities in iefms^of ^ \ 
their priority for available time. Scale: 1 a' 4 5 * ^ / 

I 1 -flighest "^/j^ = Lowest - 

■ V' Preparing or arranging .cjassroom and materWls .■ ^ ^ • • . 

^ 1_ Locatirfg mate^'ials and .suppl ies. in bui'ldir/g^ ^. • , 

' . Ordering teaching aids (supplies, movies 7 books; etc.) ^ 

Evaluating student work, recording grade/ 

* Specific lesson planning 

; ..Other (Specify please) 

• * 



rERlC 



o 



4. Assistance for the teacher: P^elise rate'^ach" of the following in term's.' 

of its.helpful«es5 "to you tMs year in planning and carryiiig- out your>^ "'-^ 
- instructional program, r'^le: 1 1. 3o-4 5 ' / ■<•.• . j 
\ .\ •: 1 ^^f^ost. helpful' ' .5 = Not helpful 



- • if 



■ Administrdror * 



6ther teachers f n the building'' 



J T6ad)er' aide 

^^cretgiry 



Parents who volunteer. * " 



0 '' 



' > professional journals or magazines 

Library /mecH a resources^ arid j^ervices 

Student 'helpers - ' ^ 



The atmpsl^here my -school i s gen§ra.t?y: ^ (Check onk 9.r more)' 



1. ;Excit1ng^ 
3. Creative 

'•••,7/ Boring-*; ; 



Dynanjic 
/ 4. PJeasant 
6. .' Dull 

t 0 

\8^. * Depressing 



•E. » Language 'doinina.n(^%. of students: ° Teacher estimate for the class as- a whole' 
, (Check .one) ' • . - 



^ l.f Monolingual fsjcimo jlittlfe or no° English) 



2. 'Domitianf Eskimo,,' mi nimaV'.Efiglish » » 

3. ^ Balanced (aboist .equaV prof ici^^^ 



4. Dominant Wglish, mihinial- EsJ<iino 



o. Monolingual English (little or no Eskimo)^ 



* i:e;^ing resf^rch associates-" • ' ".T^^^li^^^^S 

• Al-bunucrque-, New^Hexico 87106 • y'^-'-'-'i ■ ^ • 



QUESTIONNAIRE ON LIB}IaR'Y/MEDIA'"USE ' ^' 



• 

Instructions: 




Tlcase respond frankly to <>ac1^ item and' mail, the c^dmaleted 'guestionnnire dircctlv 
, to us In the attaWed addresstid envelope • V7e ^ir/ the only ones who willVsee y^ur 
, Response. and commettts but d^h't need yout '.rlTanhi, " ^ * 

^ - . > ^ y y . ^ ^ ^ 

.Than^yo,^ foriyoyt part liiipa^; ion and -assT^Tance*, 



: Grade Level (s) ' \ - . ' School ^ 



A, Delivery ^^ystem - proceduV^s. for ordering and brj^nni^ing. materials.. -^^^ 

• 1,. To'^gct ir^terxals from ^^epional' tlbrar-yjllcdia .Center .In Bethel: 

(Check appropriate statotmcnts)? ' ' / ^ 

^ * ^ .I^select. and- Ord^r to/my classrpbih. / 

" . My stifa%ts' ^elect *f^ and I wi*ite -the orders. 

, o ■ I sfelect on*behalf of mjF students ^.nd have somefcnc write the 

y ^ order; The aide student helper(s) ' . ^ a par^t 

^ , ; . / ' other specify ' , ' ^ p 

- My students select and place their own orders. ^ ^ 

^ select and order what I want and students 'select aupd'order 

>/hat they want. . , ^ 

, • • <^ f*' Other (or .nonfe* of the aboveO Specify ^ ^ 



~7~ 



'2. Orders are placed about once a week . ASout tv;ice -a" month 

•' , About once *a .month Less df ten ■/. ' "* ' 

3.' Orders are usually received* in less than five" days In about five - 

• ^ays 1 Within seyt^rf days Within- two weeks ' "' y ^-. • 

' ' ' ' ■ '. ' i 

"To answer the next seven items please use the folloWinfi scale: 1 « Stirongly Apree 
(SA) 2, « Agree (A) 3 - Disagree (I)) A = StVongly Qisaprec (SD)^ ; , 



Ordprs are usually filled accurately/ ^ ' . . , 

5X Kate^raals available from the' Center are appropriat<a^f or my c-lassiC'es) . 

. . ^» Iniprovcment could .be made in ;:he ordering and delivery sysrem. • 

Goinmentt ^' ' ' < ^ , ; . * ' ' ' ^ . 

7* ,It would be better to have a library coliLectiorr within my school. . 

^^f/' V. Comment: . ' ' . ; ^ ^ ' 

8. In geperal, selecting materials ahtf placing orders is focfc time , " . '^^ 

tonst^inp.. . "v • . ^ ' J - • ^ 

9« In gcjKjral, reiving and returning materials are problems.' • f 



___aO./ In general, organizing materltris in^thc^roorp once they are received . 
' ERiC^ problem. ,2^>^5 - ^ ^ 



t ^ B.; Content- of prdcp^ 

• Please ..rank the following materials ' In order of quantitV requested:*- 



a./ By ' you ^ 

j^^Books 

^ ^ . y Films tr^ip^^ r 

f M5vtes ' 
« , ^ o ^ video tapes 

^. ' ' ' ' * 

, • lx.^./By .your ' studfetits , 

.^^'v V 1.^ Books W ^ 

^il'mstrlp/'^ 

Movi'(^'^' . ; 

• ^ ^ .W±deo Tapes J 



' 8*jnm /11m'* 'Loops \ 
^ cJRecordlngs ** 

^'Kits v'. ' 

; Othet (5pQclfy) . 



9 » 



1^ ^ 



17 

8 mm F14m -ILdops 
Recordings ' 
.Kits . • .* 
Othqr. (Specify) 



I ' Please use the/scrale .1 « SA 2 = A 3 = D - 4 « 



^^D'^^for"t4)e folldj^ing 



A'fterps.. 



2. Students, are^ usually satisfied v7i't^h the -materials/^^I ^/ti;iey ^ " 
(Chcqk 1 or both) order once*" ^hey recciv^^them.- ' 7/ 

3. A Rood variAv of appropriate^m'aterials is. available for gqle'ctjon. 
4* Materials frojn^thft Center /r^'used mainly for students' -i^dcDCindcnt 
' time, '\ / 0 ' . \ ' * . 

5* Students are capable of^usinp the .catalor,ud ^and" ordering, aporopriaj^ 
materials for themseV^s. . . ' ' " . / ' 



C. * Usef<^oT materials (Please use/U>e scale 1 = SA ,./2' = A 3 D 4 SD) 

' !♦ The libraryApcfaia , services -are helpful to me' in basic ccur^cul 

> }planairtp. ^^r various subjects I teach, ' ' / ' 

• . Commen t * 
'2. 



um 



In frei]iiently^^ord,0¥*^d use professional liten 
Cpmment: / ' , ' ; 



raturo^f rom the Center. 



3, -Library/Media Qenccr materials help me provide enjoyable free tiir.e 
activity for my s*tudents. Comment! ^ ' 



4» I benefit in mai?y ways as a teacher from use of the Librarv/Media 

Center, Comment: ^ ^ ' \' ^* 

5* Please ^rate the following: subjects la4:enns of benefit to yoor 

students from incoirnoration of -Library/Media ' Cen ter materials, ^' 
Scale: 1 = Grqat Benefit 2 -Some feanefit 3 = Little Benefit- ^ 
4 « No Benefit • .* ;| . . ' . ' \ \ ' * 

. Music . ; . * _ heading (Teacher-puldcd) 

.. Responsibility..;. Social Studies 

* for, property ^* ■ ' " i^ath . ' \^ ' 

' ^ Library §kills« • • /^rt , * . ' v'^' 

Independent Reading * ^ Other: 

6. In my room caring, far library materials is mainly the resT)on5ibiJit:y 
of: (Check one) : ' ^ • . - ✓ ; " 

'^Individual students who' order them, ^ ; • ' 

1 organize- the*^ in a central location. ' 

\ .A. student librarian * * • ♦ - . . \ '' 

^ , ■ ' Aid.c.orr,atil2cs materials' and. looks after if. - - ^ *^ 
« * ;_J Other ^ . ' - ' . 




if* 



; l:/ My- studprfts af6 more jf rctjMent i indenendent readers -as. a result of 
J.; hav^j^jftlfe Ref,ional Library services available/ 
Ti-i JJy^tudcnts comprehend better what they read* as a- result 6f b'eina 
able to select from- -a variety of materials. ^ ' ' . . 
i have observed- specific improvements in mv si-udents' -interest in 
r«adinp since t>ie Regional Library services^iave- been available'. 
Corruncnt: ' X ' ° 



^^v'...^ ^'^V'^ observed specif fc irrpr.dvements 'la mv students'- reading 

ability as a result of using irateri'als from, the Regional- 'library. 
• Coi^neht: ' ■ 



V- 



-4 ■ Library, materials are g^ner^ljy "over the students, heads'" in terms 
or -language. Comment:/ ;?'^^~->^ - 



6. ' Library materials are generally, "ov'rr-thXstudents ' '^heads" :ln feerms 
-of content. Coiwnent: " • - ' 



- Ha eerials: received from the" library havd generally broadened mv- " 

; .. students, perspective about thjc, ^orld. , Comment; - . _'r^l - 

' ' , Libtary/Media materials have , -life Iped me* design a better curriculum 

tor iny.^students. Comment:. ' " 



?. :,I am a more ef fective teacher &s. direct result of having the 



t. - .Regional Library /MedLia services^ available.^ Comment: 



.E. 




/LO^'INravTr'.aitered my class -schedule to accommodate ordering and using 
. hiate rials from the Cdntje r .^ -^oipment •• 
U. . Having our o^vTi school liFr^ collection would not noticeable affect 
the way I plan my program'. Coijimenl 



t: 



12.. My students would benefit just as much fram my program if we h^d our 
OUT! school library .collectian.-* Goinment: 



^erce.lved impact on the village (Use the^ scale 1 = SA 2 ='a 3 = D '\h = SD^ 

sbin reading at hQme on the' part • 



1^, I have observed' a definite iriciieas 
of my students. Corrjuerit 



2. .Spme villa^.c parenti are readinp, with their cifildffen from library 
books thdy tak^i home. Com;rent:! 

3. Ouistc a^fe\) parents are request'i^ 
Comment: 



materials from the librarv. 



— '4; A nunil^er orp5^^^;iF^^ 

Comment : ' . * ^ | ■ ' / . ' ' 

5r^, A number of villages nox/ have TV sets probably as la Result of seeing 
it at schools Comment: - ^ . ^ 



Recommended improvements 




0 



I. 
2, 

3, 

4, 



Content of thp materials, .shoiilxl be 



made more appropriate, 




The lanpnaAe of library/r-edia matcri<-^s should ^e more appropriate ■ 
for tny students. . \ 

rfoaedurcs for ordering and receiving of materials could be more 
efficient: | , ^ . • • 

A greater variety 'of fhateriais appropriate for mv students shoulflbe 
.available. c^J^pecify: , / > ; ^ * ^' 

The /Library /Media Center materials! 
equal to any I have seen. * 

■ : * . , ..S'-il 
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and services are 'of top quality' 



Attached are tables. i7idic(rHng' <^7ieulatibn figures and requ^s^s 
. Jrom^the field for^the three school'yiears'^e -Bibra^ has been^, 
*in operation. ^^^^^^ .^^^ ^ I 

' iurirfg ,i9?S^?4]> 22^\of.the: 'dM&rs :reo'^^ placed on\ 

jX^md-^especvcAty^ ill di&tteat'e co^§§T^0ie-'figure[ iQ ^iacH^or-'-^-^^^^2 
2?e no^more. tJiwi 20%. - ' f * " ^ ' . ^ 

^^^Tli^--m between 1971/72 and 1972/75 totaled J j 166. 

f^^^oKMn'-T^^ 27. 5%j b^etween 1972/73 and 1973/74 the increase 

I" -totaled 2^ 755 or \51%. 7 . - o" 

As of September 25/. 1974 a total of '2^ 828 orders have been received^ 
this already a S8% .increase over the moiith ofSeptarber 1973. 
This indicates: a' coyitintied increase in demands for service. It also 
indicated a 7ieed ip reassess the wor^k^load of present staff and 
^ determine man-hoicrs necessary to fill these requests J ' 

Circulation increased 41% An FY73 over FY?2j 31%^in FY74 over FY73. 
iThe rate of growth may be slowing doun^.bui it is stiT^U increasing 
rapidly enough to indicate a steady growth for at least two or three 
more years* ' ^ 

y . ' ^ ^ . ^ ^ ' 

' Increased requests and airclClatioyi have been handled ay nedrly the * 
sojne staff (one position added in EL74) since simner work has 
been to cotftplete processing of the collectio7i. l/hen the Lib^ary^r 
■ opened there was little materiat^'processred and it was necesMrg— 
to pr&cess materials before s%ippi7tg. This swmer saw inventory 
completed in areas not previously cqpaloged. Exoerienced simner 



hej.p made. the difference between simner^ '73 and s 



swrnier '74. 



inventory statistics: 
Books (Volumes) 

Filinstrips (includixig Sound Filiastrips> 
Film Loops (Super Ssua) ' 
• Recordings (Records^ aaid' tapes) • 
Study Brints • ' 

'Transparencies ... 
Kits ' \ ' 
Games . ^ . ' 

Films ' . 

Video-tape programs \. ^ 

Realia * * ' ^ , 
N Slides > • ' • . ^' • . . 
• trOTAL ^ . ^ . ' 



1972 1973 
9,502 15,733 
1,083 3,323 
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19lh 
18, Slit 
3,771 
' 895 
it, 703 

ih 

26 
• 13 

• • ■ 16 

• •'■ , :' i,6ii< 

. ^ • ^ ' 3 

iili 

10,687 19,80ii, 29,!j87 
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BETHgL 'A5ENCY EDUCATION 



-■l9.71/n 
TOCHER 
-•STUDENT 



AUS SEP^ 




* LIBRARY/MEDrA .CENTER. 

I • ' - 

. , -REQUESTS 
•OCT hDV DEC, JAN 'fM?,fl^:;#RV . TPTAL /^^^ 



TEACHER, 
STUDENT. 



1975/7^ 
TEACHER 
STUDENT 



858 
119 



- 86 m •169- C225" 39/l\ 311 • 
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1,969 
.•5^406. 



1,535 
248 



.451 873 842 
356 2^4 345^' - 563' 4|^? iJljJ 



-4^74/75 
TjE?SQiER 
-STUDENT 



751 1^97 
45/T563 
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t : 
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